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The Minnesota Academy of 
SocieJ Sciences 



The people of a commonwealth can advance toward 
better conditions of government and more efficient admin- 
istration only as public opinion grows more enlightened. 
Such public opinion is formed largely through the medium 
of the press, the schools, and associations organized to 
discuss questions of importance. With a view to provid- 
ing a medium through which men may confer together 
upon important political, social, economic, and historical 
questions affecting the life of the state, the Minnesota 
Academy of Social Sciences has been organized. 

It is believed that the influence of an organization 
whose members consist of persons interested in these ques- 
tions would count much toward the formation of sound 
and rational opinion concerning legislation and the social 
and industrial welfare of the people of Minnesota. It is 
equally certain that the publication of the papers presented 
at the annual meetings of the organization would stimu- 
late thought upon these questions and that a journal 
would serve as a suitable means of communication be- 
tween those interested in the public questions coming up 
from time to time in the state. 

The absence of any state association dealing with these 
phases of social life suggests the creation of an associa- 
tion that would be state-wide and open to persons inter- 
ested in these subjects. It needs no argument that the ^^, 
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existence of such an organization with annual and special 
meetings held in the different towns and cities of the 
state, and the publication of a journal devoted exclusively 
to matters interesting the citizens of Minnesota, would 
furnish a nucleus for an enlargement of public opinion on' 
many questions. 

To this end the Academy was organized in April of 
1907, a constitution drafted and officers elected. The 
first annual meeting was held at the University of Min- 
nesota, December 5 and 6, 1907. 

The papers and proceedings of the first annual meet- 
ing were published in 1908 under the sub-title Taxation. 
The second annual meeting considered papers relating to 
the commonwealth of Minnesota. The third annual meet- 
ing dealt with some problems of Municipal Oovemment. 
The fourth annual meeting dealt with three social prob- 
lems: The Criminal, A Pure Water Supply, and Work- 
men's Compensation. The fifth annual meeting consider- 
ed State-Wide Go-operatien. The sixth annual meeting 
dealt with State Regulation of Prices and Wages. The 
seventh annual meeting dealt with the general subject, 
Economic Co-operation. The eighth annual conference 
studied the subject of Women and the State, with particular 
reference to minimum wage laws, mothers' pensions, and 
the enfranchisement of women. 



CONSTITUTION 



L NAME 

The name of this organization shall be the MINNE- 
SOTA ACADEMY OP SOCIAL SCIENCES. 

n. OBJECTS 

(a) The encouragement of the study of economic^ 
political, social and historical questions particularly affect- 
ing the state of Minnesota. 

(b) The publication of papers and other material 
relating to the same. 

(c) The holding of meetings for conference and 
discussion of such questions. 

m. MEMBERSHIP 

Any person approved by the executive committee may 
become a member of the Academy upon payment of two 
dollars and after the first year may continue a member by 
paying an annual fee of two dollars. 

IV. OFFICERS 

The officers shall consist of a president, three vice- 
presidents, and a secretary-treasurer. 

V. STANDING COMMITTEES 

The committees of the Acad^ny shall consist of an 
executive committee, a publication committee, and such 
others as may from time io time be required. 
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The executive committee shall consist of the officers 
of the organization and three elected members. 

The publication committee shall consist of six per- 
sons appointed by the president. 

The officers and members of committees shall hold 
their positions for one year. 

VL DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 

The duties of the officers shall be such as usually per- 
tain to such positions. The executive committee shall 
have charge of the general interests of the Academy. It 
shall have power to determine the time and place of meet- 
ings. 

The publication committee shall have charge of the 
publications of the Academy. 

Vn. AMENDMENTS 

Amendments, when approved by the executive com- 
mittee, may be adopted by a majority vote of members 
present at any meeting of the Academy. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

MINIMUM WAGE LAWS TO DATE 

By Rev. John A. Ryan, D. D. 

PROFESSOR IN ST. PAUL SEMINARY. ST. PAUL 

Five years ago, the printed matter dealing with the 
minimum wage could easily have been read in the course of 
a single afternoon. Three years later, the New York pub- 
lic library got out a list of books, pamphlets, and articles on 
the subject to the number of about two hundred. Were the 
collection brought down to the present date, it would un- 
doubtedly contain at least one and a half times that num- 
ber of references. The rapid increase in the literature pf 
the minimum wage has not, however, exceeded the spread of 
popular interest in the subject, or the extension of the de- 
vice through legislation. In the present paper an attempt 
is made to review the history and significant features of 
minimum wage laws abroad and in the United States. No 
defence of the principle or theory of the minimum wage will 
be set forth in these pages, except that which is disclosed 
by specific and recorded experience. 

Australasia. 

As applied to private employments, minimum wage 
legislation had its origin in Australasia. Since 1894 New 
Zealand has had a compulsory arbitration act which in- 
cludes provisions for fixing minimum rates of wages in 
those industrial disputes which involve the question of re- 
muneration. The framers of this law did not, indeed. 
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think of its minimum wage features as their main object^ 
nor as a distinct and deliberate policy. They desired be- 
fore all to establish an eflfective method of preventing and 
settling industrial disagreements and disturbances. When, 
however, an arbitration court adjusted a controversy in- 
volving wages, the scale of compensation that it fixed nec- 
essarily became the minimum that employers were per- 
mitted to pay. For it must be kept in mind that the de- 
cisions of a New Zealand tribunal of arbitration are com- 
pulsory, have the force of legal enactment, instead of being 
dependent upon mere mutual good faith. Thus the arbi- 
tration act became virtually a minimum wage act. 

Between 1901 and 1904, the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia and the states of New South Wales and Western 
Australia enacted compulsory arbitration laws which, like 
that of New Zealand, became instruments for the estab- 
lishment of legal minimum rates of wages. 

None of the compulsory arbitration acts attempted to 
set up any precise standard of wages for the guidance of 
the tribunals. They either refrained from touching the 
question at all, or they required nothing more definite 
than that the compensation fixed should be "fair and rea- 
sonable." As a consequence, the judges of the arbitra- 
tion courts were obliged to determine the minimum wage 
according to their own conceptions of reasonableness, and 
to create their own standards. In the earlier years of the 
laws these standards of remuneration necessarily varied 
according to the viewpoint of the court. For example. 
Justice Williams, the first president of the New Zealand 
arbitration court, held that the wage should be such as 
would permit "the particular trade to be carried on ;" Jus- 
tice Cohen, the first president of the arbitration court of 
New South Wales, seems to have acted upon the same 
rule ; other judges made their awards on the basis of the 
wages prevailing in other places where conditions were the 
same. Gradually, however, all the arbitration courts have 
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come to adopt the principle that the minimum wage fixed 
in industrial disputes should be at least sufficient for de- 
cent maintenance. This principle received its clearest and 
most authoritative expression in the famous definition given 
by Justice Higgins of the Commonwealth arbitration court 
in the case of H. V. McCay. After pointing out that 
the statutory requirement of "fair and reasonable^* re- 
muneration obviously meant that the employees should 
get more than they could obtain *1)y the ordinary system 
of individual bargaining with employers," Judge Higgins 
declared that he could think of no more appropriate stan- 
dard of "fair and reasonable*^ than "the normal needs of 
the average employee, regarded as a human being living 
in a civilized community/* The rule of a living wage as 
thus defined is now observed by all the arbitration courts 
of Australia. The courts of New Zealand uniformly en- 
force substantially the same standard. Moreover, it should 
be noted that a living wage for male adults is inter- 
preted by the arbitration courts to mean remuneration 
sufficient to provide for the decent maintenance of a 
family. In other words, the courts recognize that family 
life is among "the normal needs of the average employee, 
regarded as a human being living in a civilized commu- 
nity.** 

The first formal and specific minimum wage law 
governing private enterprises was passed in 1896 by the 
state of Victoria. It was directed against the evil of 
sweating, and authorised boards composed of representa- 
tives of employers, employees, and the government to fix 
minimum rates of wages. At first the law applied to only 
six trades, but its scope has subsequently been enlarged 
at various times, until now it affects more than one hun- 
dred and thirty trades comprising the entire field of em- 
ployment except agriculture and mining. South Aus- 
tralia, Queensland and Tasmania enacted legislation be- 
tween 1900 and 1910 following more or less closely the 
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model of Victoria. Within recent years New South Wales 
and New Zealand have added to their compulsory arbi- 
tration acts provisions for the establishment and opera- 
tion of minimum wage boards, thus enabling themselves 
to fix minimum wages by both methods. As in the case 
of the arbitration acts, the specific minimum wage laws 
apply to men as well as to women and minors, and re- 
frain from setting up any precise standard or principle 
by which the remuneration should be determined. Like 
the arbitration courts, the minimum wage boards have 
established the practice of fixing a minimum suflEicient 
for decent living. 

It will have been observed, therefore, that some form 
of minimum wage legislation, either through compulsory 
arbitration, or wage boards, or both, exists throughout 
the whole region of Australasia. The newest of these 
laws has been in operation four years, the oldest twenty 
years. It seems pertinent at this point, then, to inquire 
whether these acts have attained the end for which they 
were passed. 

Apparently the people of Australasia themselves have 
answered this question in the affirmative. Professor M. 
B. Hammond of the Ohio State University, who studied 
the matter on the ground during the winter of 1911- 
1912, writes as follows : "Throughout Australasia, . . . 
the principle of the minimum wage has now found gen- 
eral acceptance. Employers and employees there differ 
more or less in their views as to what is the best machin- 
ery for bringing the legal minimum wage into existence 
and securing its enforcement. Differences of opinion ex- 
ist also as to the range of industries to which it should 
be applied. These differences of views have some of them 
found expression in party platforms, but few persons could 
be found today, in either Australia or New Zealand, who 
would challenge the statement that the principle of a 
legal minimum wage has been accepted as a permanent 
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policy in the industrial legislation of that, portion of the 
world/'i 

Professor Hammond's own view of the eflEects of the 
Victorian legislation may be thus summarized: Sweat- 
ing has heen practically abolished; no industries have 
been paralyzed, nor driven from the state; the minimum 
wage has not become the maximum; strikes have been 
all but eliminated; the number of persons unable to earn 
the minimum rat^s of wages has not been as great as 
was anticipated, while practically all the needy ones have 
obtained employment through special licenses; and the 
law has not caused an increase in the price of commodi- 
ties except in a very few instances. 

Not long after Professor Hammond's investigation, 
the N"ew York Factory Investigating Commission sent 
the following questions to the Chief Factory Inspector of 
the city of Melbourne, and received the accompanying 
answers.^ 

1. ^^Does the minimum wage become the maximum?" 

Answer : "The average wage in a trade is invariably 
higher than the minimxmi/' 

2. "How far are the unfit displaced by such legisla- 
tion?'' 

Answer: "The dislocation is not serious, and as a 
rule things regulate themselves fairly satisfactorily." 

3. "Do such laws tend to drive industry from the 
state ?" 

Answer : "There is ho evidence to show that our labor 
legislation has driven any industry from the state." 



'"The American Economic Review," June, 1913. This article, 
and another by the same writer in the **Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science," July, 1913, will be 
found a convenient source of reference for the facts set forth In 
the preceding pages. 

'Page 62 of the Commission's special report on Minimum 
Wage Legislation. 
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4. "I>o such laws result in decreasing eflficiency ?'' 

Answer: *T think it can be truthfully said that the 
eflEiciency of the workers all around is distinctly higher 
under the minimum wage than it was before." 

The testimony of Professor Hammond and of the 
Melbourne Factory Inspector refer specifically to Victoria, 
where the minimum wage has been in operation for eight- 
een years, through good times and bad times. Moreover, 
a favorable opinion upon the part of the people them- 
selves prevails throughout the whole of Australasia. In 
view of these facts it seems reasonable to declare that the . 
experience of these countries which have given the mini- 
mum wage the longest and most thorough test, amounts 
to all but conclusive evidence of its soundness and effec- 
tiveness. 

Oreat Britain, 

The British Trade Boards Act went into operation 
the first of January, 1910. Like the Victorian law, it 
provides for the establishment of representative boards to 
fix minimum rates of wages. At first it applied to only 
four trades, but owing to its success in these, it was ir 
1913 made applicable to four others. The total number c 
workers in these eight trades is about 400,000. In tli 
Spring of 1912, Parliament enacted a law empowerin 
representative district boards to establish minimum wag( 
throughout the entire coal mining industry of the Unite 
Kingdom. As in the case of the Australasian enactmenti 
none of these statutes set up or require any definite Stan 
dard of remuneration. Apparently it is assumed that th 
boards will establish a minimum that is fair and reason 
able. 

Concerning the effects of the minimum wage law ii 
the coal mines, very little important information has com 
to the United States. There is, however, good reason 
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assume that it has worked satisfactorily, especially since 
the employees in that industry are well organized, and 
capable of defending their own interests. Indeed, this 
particular British minimum wage act follows the prece- 
dent of New Zealand, rather than that of Victoria. It was 
enacted to put an end to a strike, rather than to raise 
exceptionally low wages. On the other hand, the law 
that went into eflEect in 1910 aimed specifically at in- 
creasing the remuneration of some of the worst paid and 
most helpless laborers in Great Britain, the majority of 
them being home workers and women. The minimum 
wage was invoked in their behalf as a sort of last resort, 
or counsel of despair, after all other remedies had been 
found wanting. The experiment has been more than jus- 
tified by its results. In the four trades to which it was 
originally applied, wages have beeen raised from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty per cent. Toward the end of the 
third year of the law^s operation, Mr. J. J. Mallon, sec- 
retary of the National Anti-Sweating League, and the 
foremost authority in Great Britain on the subject, wrote : 
"The Trade Boards Act is on the verge of completing a 
success that should affect the position of working women 
all over the civilized world; for it has shown that wages 
can be raised, as pedants and faint hearts told us was 
impossible. The trade is not hurt, the community is rid 
of a sore, and the women previously sweated feel the bet- 
ter wages as the parched fields *the gentle rain from 
heaven.^ ^'' 

Something more than a year later (February 21, 
1914) Mr. Mallon was able to record the success of the 
law in positive and unqualified language. "In a word, 
the Trade Board at Cradley Heath has more than jus- 
tified its friends and confounded its enemies. Its suc- 
cess is definite, considerable, and complete. It has made 



*The Catholic Social Year Boolr for 191S» London, p. 81. 
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a deep and abiding mark upon the history of the Black 
Country. No other industrial event of the present gen- 
eration has so impressed and aflfected the workers of the 
district/'* 

The New York State Commission already referred 
to, sent to the Board of Trade of London the same four 
questions that it had asked of the Factory Inspector in 
Melbourne. The reply of the London authority as to the 
operation of the minimum wage act in the four British 
trades may be thus summarized: There is no general 
tendency among employers to reduce the wages of the 
higher paid employees to the legal minimum; there has 
been no general dismissal of the workers; there 
is no general tendency among employers to trans- 
fer their business to foreign countries; the effi- 
ciency of many employees has been increased, and the 
machinery and equipment of many factories has been 
improved."* 

The results of the minimum wage in Great Britain 
have been emphasized in these pages because the success 
of the measure there is in some respects more significant 
and encouraging than that disclosed by the longer experi- 
ence of Australasia. In the four trades affected the con- 
ditions, both from the side of employers and employees, 
were unusually unfavorable. The employers were carry- 
ing on enterprises that were less than ordinarily stable 
and prosperous, while the workers were peculiarly ineffi- 
cient, timid, and helpless. And yet, all the stock argu- 
ments against the minimum wage have been refuted. In 
the words of Mr. Mallon, ^^its success is definite, consid- 
erable, complete." 



*N. Y. Factory Investigating Commission's publication, "Mini- 
mum Wage Legislation," p. 77. 

•Op. cit., pp. 77, 71. 
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The United States. 

The first American minimum wage bUl applying to 
private employments was introduced in the legislature of 
Nebraska in 1909. It aroused practically no interest. At 
the annual meetings of the National Consumers' League 
and the National Conference of Charities and Corrections 
in 1910, considerable attention was given to the subject 
of minimum wage legislation. As a more or less direct 
result of these discussions, the Massachusetts legislature 
of 1911 appointed a commission to investigate the pro- 
ject, and to report to the legislature of 1912. The lat- 
ter body enacted the first minimum wage law in the 
United States. In 1913 similar acts were passed in eight 
other states, namely, Oregon, Washington, California, 
Utah, Colorado, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 
Bills for the same legislation have been introduced in sev- 
eral other state legislatures, but none of them have passed 
more than one of the two legislative chambers. 

The American laws differ considerably among them- 
selves. Their most important variations refer to the method 
of fixing the wage, and the penalty for failing to pay it. 
In Utah the law itself specifies the rates of wages. In 
all the other states the law merely sets up a general 
standard to which the wage must conform, and then dele- 
gates to an administrative commission the power and the 
duty to determine and put into effect the appropriate rates 
of remuneration. Six of the eight laws employing this 
method require the administrative commission to estab- 
lish and call to its assistance subordinate boards, com- 
posed of persons representing employers, employees, and 
the general public, and four of these six forbid the com- 
mission to establish any rates of wages that have not been 
previously recommended by these advisory boards. The 
Colorado minimum wage commission has neither obli- 
gation nor authority to set up such boards, while the Min- 
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nesota commission has the power to do so at its discre- 
tion, but is not obliged to adopt any wage recommen- 
dations. It remains free to set up its own rates of wages. 

The general standard required in all the states ex- 
cept Utah is a living wage. This conception is variously 
defined in the laws, but the language of the first Wiscon- 
sin bill is substantially representative of all: *^A wage 
sufficient to maintain the worker in health, and supply 
her with the necessary comforts of life.*' Practically all 
the definitions require at least implicitly that the mini- 
mum wage shall provide not only the purely material 
content of healthful existence, but the conditions of ele- 
mentary moral and mental well-being. 

In all the states except Massachusetts and Nebraska, 
employers are obliged to pay the miuimum wage under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment. Massachusetts and 
Nebraska merely require that the names of recalcitrant 
employers shall be published in certain newspapers. 

Unlike the Australasian and British laws, those of 
our American states apply only to women and minors. 
They do not affect the remuneration of adult males. 
Among the chief reasons for this limitation are: The 
danger that a law applying to adult males would be de- 
clared unconstitutional; the probability that women 
need the legislation more urgently than men; the fact 
that protective labor legislation for women makes a pe- 
culiarly strong appeal to public sentiment, and conse- 
quently is more easy of enactment; and the likelihood 
that a restricted application of the minimum wage prin- 
ciple would cause only a slight disturbance of industrial 
relations and conditions. 

While all these laws have beeen on the statute books 
for more than a year and a half, only three of them have 
been put into general operation. In Nebraska, nothing hai 
been done, and in Colorado, very little. It is hoped thai 
the approaching legislatures will amend and strengther 
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the laws in both these states. The California and Wis- 
consin minimum-wage commissions have been quite ac- 
tive in making the investigations which are a prerequisite 
to the determination and establishment of wage rates. 
In Massachusetts the commission has investigated sev- 
eral industries, and established minimum wages in one, 
namely brush making. The rate fixed for adult females 
is $8.37 per week, with the understanding that it will 
be increased considerably at the end of a year. The wages 
specified in the Utah statute went into eflEect May 13, 
1913, and are as follows: For experienced women, $1.25 
per day; for inexperienced women, $0.90 per day; and 
for females under 18 years of age, $0.75 per day. Dur- 
ing the Autumn of 1913 the industrial welfare commis- 
sion of Oregon put the law into eflEect throughout the 
whole state, establishing rates for experienced women 
which vary from $9.25 to $8.25 per week, and a flat 
rate of $6.00 per week for minors and inexperienced 
workers. The Washington commission established a full 
schedule of wage rates during the summer of 1914, which 
are on the whole somewhat higher than those of Oregon. 
In Minnesota the minimum wage commission exercised 
its discretionary power of constituting advisory boards, 
setting up two in the twin cities to represent respectively 
mercantile and manufactuimg establishments, and one 
in Duluth to represent both these industries. The boards 
met bi-weekly for about six months, gathered statistics, 
and endeavored to ascertain the minimum cost of decent 
living for working women. The estimates of a living 
wage made by a majority vote in the three boards varied 
from $8.50 to $8.75 per week for adult females. The 
rates of wages ordered into eflEect by the commission Oc- 
tober 23, 1914, and applying only to experienced women 
and minors, ranged from $9.00 to $8.00 a week, accord- 
ing to the nature of the industry and density of popula- 
tion. Both these factors aflfect the cost of living. 
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None of the American minimum wage statutes has 
yet stood the final test of constitutionality. The supreme 
court of Oregon has sustained the law of that state on 
the ground that it is a valid exercise of the police power, 
and is not a delegation of legislative power. Appeal has 
been taken to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
where the case will be argued December 7, 1914. In 
Minnesota the minimum wage commisssion has been re- 
strained by one of the judges of Eamsey County from 
putting its wage orders into eflEect, on the alleged ground 
that the law is not a valid exercise of the police power, 
and is a delegation of legislative power. The case has 
been appealed to the state supreme court, and will be 
heard in the near future. 

While the three American laws have been in opera- 
tion too short a time to furnish anything like decisive 
evidence under the head of experience, their results thus 
far have been decidedly favorable and encouraging. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Haines, the Labor Commissioner of Utah, 
no employer of that state has been forced out of busi- 
ness and most of them find that the efficiency of their 
employees has been increased; the number of women 
and minors dismissed from employment has been very 
small, and most of these have found jobs for which they 
were better fitted ; and not one higher paid woman is 
known to have had her wages reduced to the legal mini- 
mum. Writing under date of November 7, 1914, Miss 
Gleason, the secretary of the Oregon industrial welfare 
commission, declares that the minimum wage law of that 
state has not thrown any considerable number of girls 
out of work; that no business enterprise has ceased op- 
erations in consequence of the law; that the enforce- 
ment of it has not proved more difficult than the 
enforcement of other labor legislation; and that a ma- 
jority of the employers seem to be satisfied with the stat- 
ute, and willing to co-operate in its enforcement. Mr. 
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E. W. Olson, the Washington commissioner of labor, 
wrote on November 13, 1914, that in his state the mini- 
mum wage law had not increased unemployment to any 
notable extent; that most of the displaced employees 
have been replaced by more eflScient women; that no 
case of business failure due to the operation of the law 
has yet come to the notice of the industrial welfare commis- 
sion; that there has been no peculiar difficulty in en- 
forcing the wage orders; and that a majority of em- 
ployers seem to be satisfied with the operation of the 
statute. 

Although the foregoing evidence is far from con- 
clusive as to the value of minimum wage legislation in 
America, it is more important than the relatively short 
time and small space covered by it would lead us to as- 
sume. For in all three states the law was put into op- 
eration in the midst of a marked industrial depression 
which has not yet come to an end. Indeed, it is not 
unlikely that the minimum wage will rarely be subjected 
to as unfavorable conditions as those which have sur- 
rounded its operation in Utah, Oregon, and Washington. 
The degree of success that it has attained in this adverse 
environment creates a very strong presumption in favor 
of its essential efficacy. When we combine the presump- 
tive evidence of these three states with the substantially 
conclusive experience of Australasia and Great Britain, 
we are justified in maintaining that the burden of proof 
in the minimum wage controversy has been wholly shifted 
to the shoulders of those who uphold the negative. In 
the face of the recorded facts, the person who jauntily or 
loftily asserts that the minimum wage will not work, 
writes himself down as either uninformed or disingenu- 
ous. 



EDUCATIONAL WORK IN INSTITUTIONS DIRECTED 
BY THE STATE BOARD OF CONTROL 

By Miss Miriam Carey 

SUPERVISOR OF INSTITUnON UBRARIES. STATE BOARD OF CONTROL. 

ST. PAUL 

Of the sixteen institutions under the care of the 
state board of control, there are but three which are pri- 
marily educational, namely the schools for the blind, the 
deaf, and the feeble-minded, at Faribault. It is not 
within the limits of this paper to describe in detail these 
remarkable institutions, each one of which would require 
a separate article to present adequately its methods and 
aims. It must suffice to state, what is known to all, 
that they rank high and are a source of much pride and 
satisfaction to the commonwealth which has generously 
provided the means for their development. 

In the institutions directed by the state board of 
control, there are approximately 10,000 persons, of whom 
more than one-half are insane. 

To the inquiry, "Is any educational work being 
done for the insane?" we may reply that the value of 
occupation as a remedial agent has long been recog- 
nized in the Minnesota hospitals for the insane and that 
since 1893 instruction in diversional and practical occu- 
pations has been given, at first informally and experi- 
mentally, but since 1902 by specially qualified teachers 
employed for this work. The scheme of instruction is 
definite but not systematic. The aim is to attract pa- 
tients who are engrossed in their delusions or are miser- 
ably restless or acutely melancholy and to interest them 
in some occupation which they can pursue regularly. 
Things altogether unrelated to their past lives are best. 
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This is made easy by the fact that many of the insane 
come from the peasant class in the "old country." In- 
stances are on record of actual cures which resulted from 
the teaching of basketry, weaving, embroidery, lace-mak- 
ing and other fancy-work; while many others who have 
not been cured have become comparatively happy and 
useful. 

Any patient, no matter how illiterate, can be taught 
if his mind is not lost but only works wrong, to use the 
words of one of the most experienced alienists in this 
state. It is easier, however, to reach the women with in- 
dustrial work which appeals to them, than to reach the 
men. Jb'arm work is believed to have the same relative 
importance as a means of mental readjustment for male 
patients as fancy work has for the women. But while 
the men take kindly to outdoor work in farm and garden 
during part of the year, time hangs heavily upon them 
during the winter. It is necessary to have an instructor 
with deft hands, who loves humanity. Such an instructor 
visiting about with the men and getting them interested 
in making things with their hands — in handicraft — can 
render valuable assistance to a sad remnant of humanity 
and perhaps bring more than one of them back to men- 
tal health. 

Except for the employment of industrial teachers and 
the arrangement for systematic work on the farms and 
in the sewing rooms, no attempt is made at present in 
Minnesota to do anything educational for the insane. 
Hospital schools have been organized from time to time 
which provided courses of study for patients, but these 
have been abandoned, as they proved to require too much 
effort for the results obtained. There is a place for a 
real teacher among the insane, especially among the for- 
eigners, who could be made much more comfortable hy 
knowing some of the ordinary English words. It is not 
unusual to have patients who are unable to speak Eng- 
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lish and whose native tongue is some obscure dialect of a 
little known language — ^perhaps a language entirely be- 
yond the ken of any one connected with the hospital. It 
is pathetic to think of the isolation of such a patient. 
Perhaps some social worker in search of a new field will 
become interested in this one, which provides a great op- 
portunity for a real" teacher — one with a heaven-born 
knack for giving instruction. 

Beading circles are maintained in some hospitals for 
the insane and are conducted much as in the outside 
world. They are stimulating mentally and socially. 
Physical culture clubs, folk-dancing, Indian club work, 
and gymnastics have been tried occasionally, and, in 
the hands of a teacher with the right spirit, they have 
proved worth while. Nothing of this sort, however, 
amounts to much in institutions where the leader or in- 
structor works wholly from a commercial motive. 

The training schools for nurses conducted by the 
state hospitals for the insane make a distinct contribu- 
tion to educational work. There are three such schools 
which pursue courses covering two or three years and 
which give diplomas to those who complete the work and 
pass the examinations. During the nine months of the 
school year, the medical staffs of the different hospitals 
give daily lectures, demonstrations, and practical work in 
all matters pertaining to general and surgical nursing and 
the care, treatment and nursing of the insane. The aim 
of each school is to give a training which will fit its gradu- 
ates for any kind of nursing, but post-graduate work in 
general hospitals is encouraged. These additional courses 
have value in securing recognition from nurses' organi- 
zations and for the wider opportunity they offer, but the 
graduates from the state hospitals have already had a 
training which makes them superior in courage, self-reli- 
ance and resourcefulness. 
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How to maintain the necessary quota of nurses at 
the hospitals and have them of the quality and fibre which 
the character of the work demands, is one of the problems 
which the superintendents have to solve. Much of the work 
which must be done for the insane is disagreeable. No- 
body wants to do it. The wages paid the nurses are good 
but money alone will not attract enough of the better 
class to provide the necessary help. Can the nurses' train- 
ing schools by adding to their courses induce more and 
more of the really desirable men and women to take up 
this work? One of the hospitals expects to add a teacher 
to its staff who shall be the interpreter of the lectures to 
those nurses who may be of foreign birth or, for some other 
reason, aje not familiar with English words, especially 
those that are technical. 

So-called culture courses (in art and literature) have 
been tried with success in some of the eastern hospitals. 
The Minnesota superintendents regard this idea favorably. 
They are ready to consider any suggestion to teach the 
"humanities'^ and discourage commercialism, in order to 
create in the nurses a professional ambition and love for 
their work which will glorify the most disagreeable duties. 

Turning from the sad but interesting insane mem- 
bers of the institution family, let me direct your atten- 
tion to the most cheerful group of all^the crippled chil- 
dren at the hospital at Phalen Park. This is an institu- 
tion which considers education as second only to the cor- 
rection of the physical ills of its pa/tients. Every child 
must have some schooling — that is the rule. For, to chil- 
dren who are handicapped merely in their arms, legs and 
spinal columns, a trained mind is a big asset. Every- 
body wants to go to school and does go to school, even 
though it be necessary to go in the ^land of counterpane.'' 

There are two courses of study, the academic and the 
industrial. The former takes the pupils through the 
eighth grade. School is in session twelve months of the 
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year, though during the summer for only half-day ses- 
sions. The industrial work runs through nine months and 
includes sewing, weaving, basketry and the making of 
many useful articles in wood, brass and leather. All the 
children have some regular instruction. There is a kin- 
dergarten for the smallest ones; and the bed patients 
have school in bed with a teacher assigned especially to 
this group. Three teachers are employed in this hospital 
for the educational work. 

To develop a trade school has been felt for years to 
be of great importance for crippled children in order to 
fit them for self-supporting occupations suitable to their 
physical condition. It is planned to give thorough train- 
ing in shoe-making, carpentry and black-smithing; and 
ultimately, to compass the manufacture of the braces and 
orthopedic shoes needed by the patients. For the girls 
the specialty is to be the making of baby clothes. At 
present, the convents of Europe and America produce 
nearly all the hand-made garments of the plainer sorts 
which are suitable for infants and very small children. A 
girl trained to make durable and attractive clothing for 
such customers would find a ready market for her wares 
and so would become self-supporting in a line of work ad- 
mirably adapted to her physical limitations. 

Another company of children may be found in the 
institution at Owatonna in which Minnesota cares for the 
dependent and neglected children of the state. The main 
objects of this school are to care for these children until 
they can be placed in good homes and to provide super- 
vision for a certain period after they leave the institution. 
During the time they are in residence they attend a thor 
oughly equipped graded school which carries them throug 
the seventh grade and prepares for the eighth which ms 
be and frequently is taken in the city schools. Eigl 
teachers are employed for ten months of the year and tl 
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results of their work are gratifying, notwithstanding the 
handicap of dealing with a rapidly changing population. 

Plans for the future include an industrial home for 
boys which shall develop into a trade school for such chil- 
dren as cannot be placed in homes. Meantime, thorough 
instruction is given in manual training and domestic sci- 
ence with courses and equipment equal to the best in the 
state. 

There is at this institution a unique building called 
the Baby Cottage, which is the home of the little babies 
that are brought to Owatonna from all parts of the state. 
This cottage is fitted with every modem convenielice for 
the care of little ones and is under the supervision of a 
nurse who has specialized in this department. Probably 
there is no other place in Minnesota where so much can 
be learned concerning the proper care of infants. That 
this is a recognized fact is evident from the arrangement 
recently made, permitting nurses taking Dr. Sedgwick's 
courses to spend six months at the Owatonna Baby Cot- 
tage in order to receive training from the head nurse and 
have first hand experience in the care and nursing of 
babies. 

The state training school for boys at Eed Wing main- 
tains, during ten months of the year a school of letters 
which requires the time of seven teachers in addition to 
a music teacher and a band master. Pupils who complete 
the eighth grade are given diplomas. But there are pu- 
pils who are not capable of going farther than the fourth 
grade. For such the trade school is peculiarly necessary. 
In this department there are thirteen instructors who 
teach agriculture, black-smithing, laundry work, dairying, 
shoemaking, tailoring, printing, and other trades and oc- 
cupations. Each boy is directed to the trade for 
which each is best fitted. The aim is to train so thoroughly 
for each occupation that the boy can take a place with skill- 
ed workmen when he leaves the institution. 
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The ideal which this school is aiming to attain is an 
increase of the facilities in the trade school. This is 
necessary in order to train the boy thoroughly. He must 
remain in the school long enough to master his trade so 
that he can take with him a recommendation as a first- 
rate hand. What can be done to make the boy willing to 
remain long enough to secure this result? His strongest 
desire is to get away and it is useless to expect that. a 
miracle will be performed to change his feelings. He 
should be allowed to live as normal a life as is possible; 
his quarters should be called "the honor cottage'' or ^^free- 
dom cottage. He should have a distinctive dress from the 
other boys and privileges similar to those enjoyed by a 
school boy any where. Let there be an evolution from the 
^^discipline cottage'' to the "honor cottage." These things 
would help to make him contented. 

There are three things which are of paramount im- 
portance in a training school: (1) Discipline; (2) Regu- 
lar work; and (3) Enthusiasm for work. The most dif- 
ficult of achievement is the third. It follows that the 
trade school must have an equipment, however costly, 
which will create in these boys a love of work for work's 
sake, which will dignify labor in their eyes and make 
them realize that happiness for everyone is to be found 
in regular and useful occupation. When that is accom- 
plished the boy is saved and society has gained a helper. 
But what of those who can neither finish the school 
of letters nor learn a trade? These are the "defective 
delinquents," the social vagrants who will ultimately drift 
to their . own places beyond the reach of altruistic - en 
deavor". 

The Home School for Girls at Sauk Center answers 
the purpose in Minnesota of the so-called reform schools 
in other states. Ten teachers are employed for a year c 
ten months, but there is no course of study and the schc 
is not graded. The problem of the refractory and incc 
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rigible girl is too difficult to be solved by ordinary meth- 
ods. The aim of this school is to drill the girls in all 
those matters which will increase her social efficiency. 
She is to go back to the world in one and one half years, 
for this is the average time spent by each girl in the 
home. This period is too short to accomplish much 
through the usual educational channels. 

The school must create in the girl the ability to take 
up life on the outside wherever it may touch her. It 
must make her well-mannered, well-informed, and use- 
ful. To this end the girl is surrounded with those influences 
which are specially compassed by a home. These she ab- 
sorbs unconsciously, and in addition she receives a train- 
ing in the habits and standards of decent living among 
good women which is so minute and thorough that it is 
impossible to conceive of a normal girPs forgetting these 
things after leaving the school. For instance, she is taught 
to sew. And when she is discharged she can not only 
sew, but cut, make and design her wardrobe. She knows 
how to dam, mend and patch — how to keep clothing neat 
and immaculate; also what the standards among good 
women are as to niceness in these respects. She knows 
the different kinds of materials which go to make up her 
clothing, what each should cost, and the relative durabil- 
ity of the various textiles. The same thorough instruction 
is given in all branches of housework. The furnishing of 
a house is studied room by room, diagrams are drawn 
for each, and the cost of every detail of furnishing and 
decorating is estimated. Above all, the girl is taught that 
common inexpensive articles which are within the reach 
of all can make a home beautiful if used after intelligent 
and careful study of needs and resources. 

In order to accomplish such results in a school of this 
character the personnel of the staff assisting the superin- 
tendent is of the utmost importance. Text-books are 
used, but they are of secondary importance to the un- 
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written instruction that is given. Social eflEiciency rather 
than book education or mental culture is the goal toward 
which these young women are urged. This includes the 
capacity to do everything decently and in order, and to 
make intelligent use of "everyday^' things. 

At the state reformatory for men located at St. Cloud 
there were 722 different persons in residence as inmates, 
during the year 1914, of whom 570 received instruction 
in class rooms. Seventeen teachers who were also officers 
of the reformatory had charge of this work and were aid- 
ed by twelve assistants from among the men. The class- 
es contained on the average 29 members, and were taught 
in 12 separate school rooms. During the year 84 men 
were discharged, of whom 80 could read and write. This 
school is conducted during ten months of the year and 
follows a definite course through eighth grades with a 
shorthand course in addition. Three nights a week there 
are sessions of one and one-half hours, followed by one 
hour's study in the cells. On the 24th day of October, 
1914, the total enrollment was 470 out of a population 
of 543. There were a number of school-men among the 
officers acting as teachers and their previous experience 
made them especially valuable. The eagerness of these 
pupils is largely due to the enthusiasm of the instructors. 

This is a very remarkable school, with a work of the 
utmost importance to the state, since its pupils will all 
go back to society. The question is, will they go back 
good citizens, much better trained and much better in- 
formed than when they entered the reformatory? Th 
answer ought to be given in a greatly improved equip 
ment which the school rooms need; and doubtless thi 
equipment will be supplied, for Minnesota seldom ex 
pects bricks to be made without straw. 

The Minnesota state prison has a night school du 
ing eight months of the year. The average monthly 
tendance during 1913-14 was 180. The common brand 
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are taught, and some high school work is offered. Out of 
1,131 prisoners who had been in confinement during the 
two years ending July 31, 1914, 137 could neither read 
nor write, 337 could read, 31 of whom could not write. 
Nearly half the population had had a common school edu- 
cation, and 83 were graduates of high schools, colleges 
or universities. 

There are many prisoners of foreign birth who know 
nothing about the English language and but very little 
about the standards and customs of English speaking peo- 
ple. It is a very easy matter to arouse their ambition 
to be well-informed about business methods and the pow- 
ers of the governments. In short, to be an intelligent 
citizen is a natural ambition and it should be fostered in 
the prisoner. Above all, he should be required to learn 
to read and write English. 

The superintendent of the city schools of Stillwater 
is the principal of the prison school. In his latest report, 
he makes the following statement : "It is likely that some 
new lines of school work might be offered that would in- 
terest more of the men who have a fairly good grammar 
school education when they enter prison. The greatest 
benefits of the prison school, however, are experienced by 
the men who enter its walls unable to read or write. 
These men often make rapid progress and feel a deep 
appreciation of the opportunities offered them. Many of 
them state that ignorance was at the bottom of their 
crime.'' The teachers in the prison school at Stillwater 
are all inmates. Of their work the principal states that 
as a rule they are fairly efficient, many of them excellent. 
"As they are inmates,'' he continues, "they understand 
the conditions under which their fellows are working and 
appreciate the mental condition of the men who at times 
seem unable to fix their attention on the work at hand." 

Prison schools have little history because they are of 
comparatively recent origin. They are scarcely known in 
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foreign countries and have developed in the United States 
within recent years. Mr. A. C. Hill of the New York 
State Education Department is the author of a pamphlet 
on prison schools from which I take the following quo- 
tation: ^^Schools in prisons are the expression of the 
highest conception yet formed of the proper way to deal 
with men and women segregated from society for violating 
its laws. They are an outgrowth of the belief that the 
door of hope must never be closed to any human being. 
They stand for opportunity." 

While most of the prison schools in existence are 
night schools, because they best conform to the needs of 
the prison industries, there are in this country nineteen 
day schools and eight correspondence schools, which are 
essentially cell study with the work corrected by a corps 
of teachers. In the opinion of Dr. Hill the day school 
is the best tjrpe for prisons. "These schools should be 
open all the year. Each man should be in school six days 
in the week and there should be an exercise on Sunday 
for those who wish it. There should be a corps of well- 
informed trained teachers who devote their whole time 
and energy to the work. The supervision of the school 
should be in the hands of a civilian head teacher, but 
there are considerations which favor inmate teachers. 
There is good material for teachers among convicts anc' 
it is the part of the head teacher to find this and develo 
it. The classes in prison schools should be small. Twent; 
is enough and twenty-five should be the maximum. Th 
small class gives the man an opportunity and it is wha 
he does himself which helps him most.'' 

We have in Minnesota a state prison which is a mar- 
vel of spacious and convenient architecture. If a prise 
can be beautiful, it is beautiful. The effect upon t 
men is to make them unconsciously look up and hoj 
They are vaguely seeking for something to satisfy the n( 
ambitions which the beauty and comfort of their su 
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roundings inspire. The school, the library, the printery, 
the bindery, and other similar departments of the prison 
must expand and be perfected in order to satisfy the as- 
pirations of the men. Never was a greater opportunity 
offered to develop new lives from old. How to take full 
advantage of it is one of the problems the new warden is 
solving. 

There is one open air school among the state insti- 
tutions. It is located at the State Sanatorium for the 
benefit of its children patients. The chief educational 
work of this institution is done through the columns of 
the "Pine Knot,^^ a monthly paper which it publishes. 
The Pine Kjiot teaches not only the hygiene of tubercu- 
losis but preventive measures as well. It aims to combat 
the unreasonable fear which is the result of unscientific 
discussions of the problems of this disease. Eventually 
this sanatorium will be the college of tuberculosis for the 
entire state, being equipped to train the nurses who will 
take charge of the county sanatoria, and to aid and in- 
struct all persons who have to do with the tubercular. 

Much educational work of value to the public is done 
through other publications of the institutions and of the 
board of control. At the school for feeble-minded the 
Journal of psycho-asthenics is published quarterly. It 
is devoted to the care, training and treatment of the feeble- 
minded and epileptic. It is fitting also to mention the 
summer school which is carried on at Faribault for stu- 
dents of mental deficiency. Although it has had but two 
sessions, this school has attracted students from all parts 
of the United States. The monthly and weekly publica- 
tions of the institutions (of which there are four) are de- 
signed to help their individual groups, but through them 
the public can get first hand information as to the daily 
life at each place and the methods of work. The printing 
and editing of these papers afford educative -work for those 
who are allowed to belong to the "press.** As the in- 
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mates are usually eager readers of these *Tiome'* pal)ers, 
their columns furnish a means of reaching the residents 
which is often very effectual. Another valuable contribu- 
tion to the biblography of the special classes is the Quar- 
terly published by the state board of control, which con- 
tains signed articles from the pens of men and women ac- 
tively engaged in philanthropic and social work not only 
in Minnesota but in other states as well. 

Libraries are maintained in all the institutions under 
the state board of control and a trained librarian is em- 
ployed to supervise them. There are but two other states 
that provide such officers, so that Minnesota may be called 
a pioneer in this work. The function of a library in a 
state institution is more prescribed and definite than that 
of an ordinary library. Sometimes its greatest purpose, 
as among the insane, is recreation, but wherever there is a 
school the library should be educational. It should sup- 
plement the work of the teachers and should receive from 
them the personal guidance which alone can make books 
effective. 

There was a time when books were considered the 
ornaments of a gentleman^s leisure, and certain it is that 
they are the natural resource of all who have time to 
spare. Those who live in institutions have spare time, for 
there is a period of enforced leisure in each day which 
makes the use of books and perodicals almost a matter 
of course. Besides, books have certain characteristics 
which make them peculiarly adaptable to conditions of in- 
stitutional life. For one thing, the intrinsic value of a 
book is not influenced by any outward circumstance, it is 
the same within the walls as without. It is also portable, 
and may be taken to the remotest corner of the largest 
building, and, even in these days of degenerate binding, 
books are more durable than are the few other things, such 
as flowers and music, which divide with books the honor 
of having unchanging value and adaptability to institu- 
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tions. Books, then, are good tools for institutions — and 
it may be said that they are equally good for penetrating 
any isolated or segregated regioh. They are always the 
same, they are portable, they are durable and they are 
inexpensive. According to my thinking the world h^ 
here a much neglected instrument for social betterment. 
It has elected to call them ornaments and to shut them 
up as much as possible for the use of the cultured few, 
but it is now more and more realizing that books may 
be the means of bringing about as definite and practical 
results as any other of the forces which are enlisted to 
save society. 

We believe that a library in a school should be edu- 
cative, and by that we mean not only that the books should 
be informing but that the library should be so adminis- 
tered that every pupil on leaving school would have ac- 
quired the reading habit and the library habit as a part 
of his equipment for life. By the reading habit is meant 
the instinctive turning to good books as the resource for 
filling leisure time. Eeference has been made to the period 
of enforced leisure which occurs in each day of institu- 
tional life. It is natural to want to read then; but to 
want to read something worth while is usually the result 
of guidance and education. 

The selection of books for institutions becomes a 
delicate problem, involving all the peculiar circumstances 
which characterize each locality. There should be small books 
for the little crippled children, so many of whom must stay 
in bed — but no small books for prisoners who want above all 
things the book that will "last over.^^ However, this is 
not the place for digressions on this matter. Suffice it to 
say that given books, selected with the utmost precision 
yet without the personal influence of some one who has 
inspired confidence, will fail in a large measure to 
reach the readers who need them most. There is some- 
thing about the segregated life which makes the inmates 
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of institutions peculiarly susceptible to personal influence. 
I find myself very dependent for results upon those per- 
sons who are on the inside because they can understand 
and sympathize as I cannot do. Books alone are not 
enough. There must be a vital link between the book and 
the reader. This link in schools is the teacher. 

The second educational contribution of the sckool 
libraries aside from the contents of the books themselves, 
is the formation of the library habit. By this is meant 
instruction in the methods and customs of libraries so as 
to acquire familiarity with them. Pupils should be 
taught the aims and purposes of public libraries, the democ- 
racy of the service, the right of every stranger to fre- 
quent the reading-rooms and the way to secure access to 
the remainder of the library. Teach the boy and girl 
that a library is a good place in which to spend leisure 
time and it may divert them from the dance-hall and the 
saloon. 

A library in a prison serves persons who in time 
will go back to the outside world, but it also has among 
its constituents many who will be in prison most of their 
lives. Should such a library be recreational or educa- 
tional ? 

What a man in prison reads is an interesting study. 
At first his craving is for diversion and I am inclined to 
think that this part of a library^s service to prisoners is 
extremely important. But after a time, I am told, the 
man's mind seems to demand something more and, in many 
cases, if he has access to a good collection of books and 
especially if he has the benefit of sound guidance he will 
set himself to get an education by liberal reading and 
study. In our state prison there has grown up an enor- 
mous use of newspapers and magazines, but in spite of 
this there is considerable use of the library. I have had 
in my hands recently a copy of Jowetf s Translation of 
Plato^s Dialogues, which had been handled so much that 
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the title-page was loosened. I was much amazed also to 
have a second volume of a Life of Adoniran Judson come 
back from the cell house. Another odd book that was 
returned was a work by Jonathan Edwards entitled "The 
Work of Eedemption.'* These curious choices denote an 
unusual mental attitude. 

The need of the vital link between the book and the 
reader is well marked in prisons. The library should be 
a powerful educational factor, but to make it so is as 
difficult as to make hare pie, the first requisite of which, 
you will remember, is to catch the hare. In order to lead 
a prisoner to read better books, several things are essen- 
tial. The library must contain not only the very best 
but enough of the second best and of the simpler sorts of 
literature to provide something for the man at each stage 
of his progress. This involves the services of a person 
trained in book selection, but even though an accomplished 
specialist directed all the librar/s affairs, he would not 
be entirely successful without the help of assistants chosen 
from among the prisoners. They know the view-point of 
the man within the walls. They can sympathize with and 
understand him as an outsider cannot. 

The library should be a distinct department of the 
prison, closely allied to the school. The principal of the 
school should be a member of its governing board. The 
librarian should be expected and required to devote much 
time to personal work with the men. There should be regu- 
lar visits from cell to cell in order to give direct and 
intimate guidance in the choice of books. Such an offi- 
cer could guide and train the prisoners who are to be dis- 
charged so that they would acquire an improved taste for 
books which perchance would divert them from tempta- 
tions saloon-ward and lead them to libraries instead. And 
to the men who must remain behind the bars for most of 
their lives, he could show that "the mind a kingdom is.'' 
He could give them wings to lift them above their sur- 
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roundings and bring to them some of the "durable sat- 
isfactions of life/^ 

In conclusion let me say that the work in state insti- 
tutions is itself educative — how and in what manner it 
would be hard to define, but the results of the work upon 
the workers are evident. Beginning with perhaps a mild 
interest in the people, as the years pass the appeal of 
these helpless thousands grips the whole personality of the 
worker and he becomes more and more absorbed in the 
effort to bring about better conditions. What is it that 
has kept so many of the superintendents, ofiKcers, and 
employees of the Minnesota institutions at their several 
posts for long periods of service? Not altogether the sal- 
aries or the opportunity to work out a life's ambition nor 
the charm of association with a group of other workers 
who have like aims and only cordial helpfulness for one 
another. All these things count, but it is the appeal of 
the people within, which binds -these workers into one 
sympathetic brotherhood keenly interested in each attempt 
to get larger and better results, with no spirit of rivalry 
but only cordial co-operation. The appeal of the people 
within is irresistible, and its effect upon those that re- 
spond resembles that produced by the care of children — 
the development of a larger and more sympathetic knowl- 
edge of human nature and a passion to protect, guide and 
save. 

Such an appeal is impossible in states which do not 
have the grand Minnesota system which guarantees per- 
manent service to the competent. We hear much in praise 
of the early fathers who arranged the state's school fund. 
To them or to other pioneer framers of the government 
not less credit is due for establishing this principle which 
has saved the dependent, delinquent and defective thou- 
sands, whom the state must segregate, from frequent 
changes in the personnel of the management at each in- 
stitution. In this way Minnesota has fostered a lovely 
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flower of social service which bears fruit in the sheltered 
lives of the inmates and the enthusiastic devotion of the 
men and women who have been permitted to develop this 
work without anxiety as to their personal future. 

Many very touching instances could be related to 
illustrate the strong bond which grows up between the 
inmates and those upon whom they depend. Many of 
these are life residents. They dJ) not forget the names 
and faces of those who have beeen their friends, but though 
mind and body may have failed they often retain the 
memory of those years of kindly and intimate associa- 
tion, and will greet with joy an old-time doctor, nurse or 
teacher who may pay them a visit. This is well known to 
institution workers who make a point of looking up such 
friends, realizing what pleasure they will give to those 
whom the outside world has nearly forgotten. 

In estimating the value of this educational work it 
should not be forgotten- that it is but a by-product of 
each institution, and subordinate to the main object of 
each. It should not be forgotten that out of each appro- 
priation very large sums of money must be set aside for 
the mere living expenses of the inmates, their food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and general comfort. That such large educa- 
tional enterprises have been established and developed un- 
der these circumstances evidences constant and minute 
study of ways and means on the part of the board of con- 
trol and the superintendents, and reveals a deep determi- 
nation on their part that the state's wards shall have their 
full quota of educational advantages. 
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MOTHERS* PENSIONS IN THEORY AND IN 

LEGISLATION 

By Mrs. Frederick W. Reed 

Minneapolis 

Public interest in the subject of mothers^ pensions dates 
from the famous White House Conference on the care of 
dependent children called by President Eoosevelt in 1909. 
Some two hundred men and women were in attendance. 
Upon this occasion it was stated that hitherto more had 
been done for the delinquent than for the dependent 
child. Eesolutions were adopted to the effect that home 
life should 'be preserved whenever it was possible; that 
the home should not be broken up through poverty, but 
only for "considerations of inefficiency and immorality.^* 
The opening sentences were simple and direct, expressing 
our national domestic ideal as follows : "Home life is the 
highest and finest product of civilization. It is the great 
moulding force of life and character. Children should not 
be deprived of it except for urgent and compelling reasons." 
This, of course, stated no new principle to the conference, 
for many of the men and women present, realizing the 
growing institutional care of children, had been devoting 
themselves for years in the endeavor to strengthen thf 
forces of life at their center by holding together famili( 
subjected to the centrifugal influences of shiftlessnes 
poverty, drunkenness and disease. Nor was there an; 
thing radical in the methods suggested for bringing th 
about. The resolution on this point provided that, "Th 
aid should be given by such methods and from su( 
sources as may be determined by the general relief poh* 
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of each community, preferably in the form of private char- 
ity rather than of public relief/^ 

Despite this modest statement and entirely temper- 
ate language, there was something picturesque in the his- 
trionic setting for the conference, considering all circum- 
stances of time, place and hospitality, which gave imme- 
diate currency to these views; but in the newspapers and 
in popular magazines which took up the discussion, a very 
new and intensely radical idea began to be developed. The 
practice of placing definite, stated sums weekly with 
needy families had been in quite common operation in the 
organized charities of large cities for some years and to 
these payments the term pension was rather easily affixed. 
When the demand arose for extending this practice by 
means of public funds, the term pension continued to be 
used; and as our country had had long and distinguished 
familiarity with this institution, it began to be thought 
necessary by some eager promoters of the new idea to de- 
vise some basis of analogy between this form of public aid 
to mothers and the pension paid by the government to 
soldiers. Whereupon, much turgid oratory and much col- 
ored journalism were employed in the effort to justify the 
term **mothers* pension*^ and to relate it to the original 
pension idea of payment for services rendered to the State. 

In order to show the lengths to which discussion of 
the subject has gone in these days, as compared with for- 
mer reachings out of carefully formed opinion, let us 
read first from a useful book written about 1906, Mary 
Conyngton^s, ^^ow to Help.^' ^TVhy should not the State 
recognize this service and pay her for it as it would if 
she devoted herself to counting bills in the treasury de- 
partment, or to scrubbing floors in the public buildings?" 
Whatever force this may have in these arguments, they are 
at present academic rather than practical. No commun- 
ity furnishes such pensions from public funds, nor is there 
any strong likelihood that such a system will be adopted 
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in the near future. It is true that many communities 
provide a certain amount of public outdoor relief for fam- 
ilies in such a situation^ but this is far from being an ap^ 
proximation to the system suggested. On the whole, it is 
probably fortunate that the community is not prepared to 
assume this responsibility.. Such help given from public 
funds would be open to all the usual objections to outdoor 
relief, with one or two additional drawbacks peculiar to 
itself. For its successful administration the plan needs 
the flexibility, the adaptation to individual circumstances, 
the close knowledge of the beneficiaries and warm interest 
in their welfare which can better be obtained through pri- 
vate than through public charity. Theoretically it is de- 
sirable, and practically it is necessary, that the pension 
should be secured from private sources." The advantage 
of the pension system is that it provides permanent and 
adequate relief without encouraging habits of dependence. 
"She is not relieved from the duty of exciting herself.*' 
She is not taught dependence, because the pension sup- 
plies only what she herseK cannot provide, and is with- 
drawn in proportion as her family becomes able to meet 
its own needs. Moreover, the visitor who provides or ad- 
ministers keeps in touch with the family. And this auth- 
or further points out that the practical difficulties lie in 
securing a steady fund for pensions. People respond to 
acute distress, but are not so ready to furnish the con- 
tinual funds needed for permanent relief. This fact con- 
stitutes the present day arguments for the use of public 
funds in this direction. 

For an extreme expression of the new views let us con- 
sider the statements of Mr. William Hard, as he is quoted 
in the American Labor Legislation Eeview of June, 1913. 
Mr. Hard was a member of the New York Commission 
on mothers' pensions. He is also editor of the Delineator, 
and for many months articles representing his point of 
view have been running in his magazine. "I claim tha 
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the granting of money to mothers in the circumstances 
and for the purposes generally outlined in the so-called 
^Mothers' Pension* laws is a public function; and, fur- 
ther, a public function of a kind to be utterly segregated 
from public poor law outdoor relief. 'A mothers' pen- 
sion* or to speak more strictly, a 'Mothers* allowance' 
is granted in return for services rendered. I ought to say 
for services being rendered. A woman may be a mother, 
ten times over, and she may be in the most desperate dis- 
tress imaginable and yet she does not therefore become eli- 
gible to an allowance. The allowance is not at all to re- 
ward her for having become a mother, nor is it primarily 
to cure her distress. If her children are dead or beyond a 
certain age and if she accordingly can be considered as an 
individual uncharged with the care of small children, she 
may starve. She is simply a person in distress. She is 
simply a case for relief. She does not come within the 
Ttfothers* pension' field. The only time at which she 
can enter that field is when young children of her own 
body are in need of home care and are about to lose that 
home care because of lack of support from the natural 
bread winner of the family. It is the children and not 
the mother who dictate the allowance, just as it is the 
children and not the teacher who dictate the public school 
appropriation. The mother gets the allowance on a con- 
dition. The condition is, that she earn it by providing 
home care for the children. Her personal distress may 
continue to be as acute as before, but if she ceases to give 
the children that home care, the allowance ceases. Her 
personal distress may continue to be as acute as before, 
but if the children come to the age of self-support, the al- 
lowance ceases. She gets the allowance for only such 
time as she renders services for it. She is not supported 
because a dependent. She is paid because an employee. 
And whose employee is she? To whom is she rendering 
services? I say, to the community. It is the community 
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that is profited by her having given home life to the chil- 
dren. It is the community and only the community, that 
can pay for her services in a mode befitting those serv- 
ices. If, as in Massachusetts, the 'Mothers^ pension' law 
is administered by the overseers of the poor, and if the 
allowances to mothers are confined to payments to pau- 
pers, the inner purpose of the mothers' pension movement 
is completely frustrated. Not only are these conditional 
allowances to home makers distinct from relief in pur- 
pose, but wherever that purpose has been understood, they 
are kept distinct from relief in operation. (Then he 
goes on to show an analogy to juvenile court methods, there 
the offender comes through free from taint of the criminal). 
The recipients of ^Mothers' pensions' should be, partially 
are, and increasingly will be, segregated from depend- 
ents." 

This is all very well in its forecast of probabilities, 
but not very good, it seems to me, in its attempt to give 
reasons, A mother, although she performs the highest 
possible service to the state, in successfully bringing up 
children according to the best of her ability, is not, thereby, 
an employee of the state in any sense. She is simply 
attending to her personal duty; but, at the same time, in 
certain circumstances, it is possible that it may be well for 
the state to assist her in the discharge of this duty, for 
some such reason as the following: It is certainly accord- 
ing to nature, that the mother of young children, if she 
really attends to her duties, whatever her station in life, 
is in a position, of at least partial dependence. Either 
her husband provides for her, or she inherits wealth, or 
she has relatives or family friends who offer subsistence. 
If this is a fundamental fact of existence in this vale of 
tears, no legislative wand can wave it aside. If a mother 
is a widow, with no underljring support for her position of 
natural dependence, then she is not qualified on the eco- 
nomic side to discharge her main duty, namely, that of 
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caring for her children. If children are uncared for, the 
time threatens to arrive when the state will be obliged 
to take some action. It is at this point that the new theor- 
ies deserve at least, the courtesy of debate. 

One of the best statements of theory is given in the 
Eeport of the Massachusetts Commission submitted in 
January, 1913, on the support of dependent minor chil- 
dren of widowed mothers. After calling attention to the 
fact that compulsory school laws very generally deprive a 
widowed mother of any possible earnings of the older chil- 
dren; that widows made so by industrial accidents are 
fairly well provided for (in Massachusetts) without dis- 
crimination as to character; that the situation in general 
is entirely different from one requiring emergency re- 
lief, and that it is convinced that aid should be given only 
where there are young children in a good family and only 
in respect of the children; the Commission goes on to say 
that it rejects the principle of payment by way of indem- 
nity for loss. It follows also in this view, that the Com- 
mission thinks that the persons who administer the poor 
law fund ought not to be the ones to determine the aid 
for worthy widows. It proposes the principle of payment 
by way of subsidy for the rearing of children. The terms 
"pension, indemnity, and compensation are irrelevant, but 
the. term subsidy implies that a condition exists which, 
aided, will result in positive good for the State. Subsidy 
makes it feasible that children should stay with their 
worthy mothers in the most normal relation still possible, 
when the father has been removed by death. It is intend- 
ed not primarily for those with least adequate incomes, 
but for the fit and worthy poor. What a good mother can 
do for her own children no other woman can do, and no 
different device can do. In her task she deserves all hon- 
orable aid, and if the attempt to earn a living by hard work 
and inadequate pay seriously interferes with her task, 
then she should not be encouraged to such work. A life 
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less hedged about with uncertainty; better food, clothing 
and shelter; proper school and recreation; in other words, 
a fitting for the tasks of adult life — such things, incident- 
ally bringing comfort to the mother, should amply reward 
the State that made them possible/^ 

Two years, from 1909 to 1911, is really a very short 
time indeed, in which, without precedents, to transmute 
into wise legislation a form of relief for dependent children, 
upon which form of relief expert opinion was not united, 
but on the contrary, found expression in views totally di- 
vergent. So that, when Illinois in 1911 passed the '^Punds 
to Parents*' act, it was, legislatively speaking, very much 
like the appalling "sheet*' of Peter's vision, let down sud- 
denly from Heaven, and full of all manner of creeping 
things and fowls of the air, which only the providential 
wisdom of Judge Pinckney of the juvenile court, could at 
all sanctify to common use. The act went into effect in 
July, 1911. The juvenile court was not at all equipped 
to care for such cases, either by way of probation officers, 
or by any officials who could administer the law in detail. 
The number of cases grew to be so great, that, as is now 
so well known, the judge called in an advisory commit- 
tee of citizens and also a case committee from the United 
Charities and the leading private charities of different 
kinds, in order to be able to accomplish anything what- 
ever. After doing the best he could with this law. Judge 
Pinckney wrote the revised law of 1913. 

The Missouri law applicable only to Kansas City, 
and effective a trifle earlier than the Illinois law, is a 
little easier of comprehension with regard to its creation. 
This law, drawn by Judge Porterfield, grew out of his per- 
plexities in the Kansas City Juvenile Court in cases which 
came before him of children who were neglected, apparent- 
ly chiefly through the fact that their mothers must be 
away from home, earning money. The law provides for 
an allowance to mothers ^Vhose husbands are dead or pris- 
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oners, when such mothers are poor, and have a child or 
children under the age of fourteen years/* The law ap- 
plies only to Jackson County, in which is situated Kan- 
sas City. Mr. Carstens, in his report on the administration 
of the widows* pension laws, calls attention to the fact 
that Kansas City has no public outdoor relief, and the 
"general impression prevails that the amount of private 
relief given through charitable societies is not large,*' and 
goes on to say that "it is not strange that in view of the 
absence of public relief and the undeveloped state of pri- 
vate relief, some other form of systematic aid should have 
been undertaken.** While the law is conscientiously ad- 
ministered, private advices reveal a little disappointment 
as to results. The relief is considered not generally ade- 
quate, and as there has been no well-organized system of 
private pensioning, there is no body of local experience 
to fall back upon in the work of relief or of supervision. 

In July, 1912, St. Louis passed an ordinance creating 
a board of children's guardians with authority to board 
out children to their own mothers. This board, as I un- 
derstand it, has charge of both the dependent and delin- 
quent children of the city and the ordinance referred to 
is an attempt to overcome the demoralizing situation of 
having only one home for both delinquents and depend- 
ents, one roof covering both classes for the past fifty years. 
Similarly, the Milwaukee pension plan grew out of the 
overcrowded condition of its detention home for depend- 
ents. It is reported that at first St. Louis threatened to 
be swamped with applications from worthless mothers. 

The Colorado law was passed by popular vote Nov. 
5th, 1912. There was much pointing with pride, from 
various quarters of the Union, to this law ; but the manner 
in which it was obtained is, perhaps, somewhat open to 
criticism. Many votes were cast for it in ignorance of 
the fact that, in accordance with legislative tendencies in 
Colorado toward all kinds of "equality,** the law allowed 
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pensions to fathers as well as the mothers, although the 
summary of the act which was printed on the ballots, and 
upon which the opinion of voters chiefly was formed, was 
headed "Mothers' Compensation Act,^^ with no reference 
to fathers. In the administration of the law in Denver, 
during the first six months, but thirty-two applications 
were allowed (out of sixty-three) and of these thirty-two, 
mothers only were aided as heads of families. In this 
case we have an instance of a law better in its administra- 
tion than in its enactment. 

In the year 1913, there were forty-two State Legisla- 
tures in session, twenty-seven of which had before them 
bills providing for some sort of assistance out of public 
funds to mothers of dependent children. Twenty states 
passed such laws. Only four states, I believe, employed 
commissions to study the situation, and no two commis- 
sions have reached similar conclusions. California at the 
same session of the legislature which provided aid for 
needy mothers, provided also for a commission to study both 
the subject of old age, and of mothers' pensions. The 
New York Commission brought in a bill which did not 
become a law. Ohio's commission reported that it did 
not recommend such a law, but at the same time, submit- 
ted a carefully drawn bill which was enacted into law. 
Many of the conclusions of the Massachusetts commission 
went into the new law, but the most urgent recommenda- 
tion, that its administration be taken out of the poor de- 
partment, was not observed. The general nature of this 
legislation may best be shown by a classified summary of 
the chief provisions of the new laws. 

Persons to whom aid may he given — The laws are 
not uniform; parent or parents, sometimes grandparent 
or parents. In but four states is this relief restricted to 
needy widowhood alone; in various other states physical 
or mental disability on the part of the husband, insanity. 
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or prison sentence will make the children eligible for re- 
lief. Children of deserted wives are given relief in four 
states. Michigan provides for both unmarried and di- 
vorced mothers. Varying degrees of poverty are recognized, 
some of the laws striving definitely to state just the amount 
and kind of poverty. Concerning home conditions, some 
of the laws do not attempt more than to say that the 
mother must be at home with the child, and must be a 
fit person. Some states say definitely whether or not the 
mother shall work away from home at all. In South Da- 
kota she is not allowed to be away more than one day a 
week. 

Residence — Eequirements vary from one year's resi- 
dence in the county to three year's residence in the state. 
Only two states, California and Illinois, have written a 
citizenship eligibility into their laws, but in present prac- 
tice, California, as will be shown later, has abolished the 
citizenship requirement, as well as the provision of three 
years' residence, and now considers applicants eligible with 
but one year's residence. 

Source of funds — Funds are provided in most cases 
by the county treasury; in others, by a combination of 
state and county funds. Only two states, Illinois and 
Ohio, make a designation in the budget. 

Administration — The laws make little provision, ex- 
cept to throw the execution of them very generally into 
the Juvenile Court or some other county court with similar 
functions. In New Hampshire the administration is in 
the hands of the county commissioners, in consultation with 
the school board; in Massachusetts it is in the hands of 
the city or town overseers of the poor, with certain su- 
pervisory powers given to the state boards of charity. In 
Pennsylvania it is administered by an unpaid board of 
from five to seven women members, appointed by the 
governor, for each county. 
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Allowance — This varies greatly from the maxi- 
mum of $2.00 a week for one child in Iowa, to $12.50 a 
month in California. 

Technical dependency is in the ground for action in 
most of the states, and the age of the children who are to 
benefit by these laws range from 14 years in some states 
to 18 in Nebraska and Nevada. 

The situation in California offers some complexities 
and may be worth studying in some detail. 

It is provided by the constitution of this state that 
any institution caring for minor orphans, half orphans, 
or abandoned children shall be paid for their services at 
the rate of $100.00 a year for orphans, and $75.00 a year 
for half orphans and abandoned children. Likewise, any 
city, county or town providing for such dependents is en- 
titled to similar payments. By the Juvenile Court acts 
of 1909 and 1911 jn conjunction with the above constitu- 
tional provision, it has been possible for the Juvenile 
Court previous to 1913 to arrange for the care of certain 
delinquent and dependent children in their own homes, 
by committing the children to one of the three child-plac- 
ing agencies, who thereupon left the children in their own 
homes, assumed supervision of the children so left, and 
used for this purpose the money which the law provided. 
Under the Juvenile Court acts, payments are made to 
needy mothers whose need is not cared for by the act for 
dependent children of 1913. For instance, the Juvenile 
Court can order payments to a mother for the support of 
children whose father has deserted or has been divorced 
and is not paying alimony, or is in prison, or chronically 
disabled ; and also to mothers whose children have no legal 
father. 

To carry out the provisions of the law, giving aid to 
needy widowed mothers of children under fourteen, which 
went into effect in August, 1913, San Francisco opened a 
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widows' pension bureau in the city hall in September, 

1913. 233 widowed mothers who had been helped through 
the Juvenile Court were transferred to the new bureau. 
Upon investigation, 114 were found to be entitled to aid 
under the new law, while the remaining 109 continued 
to receive aid under the Juvenile Court. In endeavor- 
ing to administer the law impartially, the widows' pen- 
sion bureau fixed $10 a month as the minimum sum per 
capita on which the family can live. In families of six 
or less this amount is thought insufficient, and it is as- 
sumed that even under this liberal provision the state can- 
not carry all the burden, the inference being that the fam- 
ily either must be helped additionally, or be able to help 
itself in some small way. The State Board of Control 
has general supervision of this work and is given power 
to appoint three salaried agents to visit the homes and in- 
stitutions receiving state aid. The Board of Control has 
not yet clearly defined ^^need," nor laid down explicit 
limitations for the granting of aid. It has, up to date, 
allowed pensions in supplement of a thousand dollars 
worth of property, but has announced that it will probably 
turn down such cases in event of the appropriation be- 
coming law. Between September, 1913, and January, 

1914, there were 328 new applications made to the pen- 
sion bureau. We have no data to show how much addi- 
tional private aid was in operation at this time. 

The significant features of the California system 
(most of them suggested by Mr. Carsten's Report; others 
suggested by present tendencies in the operation of the 
law), are the following: (1) A large money standard 
of relief was established at the time of the earthquake, to- 
gether with necessarily hasty investigation. (2) This 
immediate money relief had the effect of loosening family 
ties and discouraged investigation of possible collateral 
family aid. (3) The standard of living among the poor 
of San Francisco seems to be higher than in other parts 
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of the country. (4) Private societies supervising the 
Juvenile Court pension resulted in spreading the pension 
idea and of finally throwing relief and responsibility upon 
the public fund. (5) A large number of children of 
non-naturalized parents are eligible to receive help under 
this law. The number of such children in institutions 
in the city and county of San Francisco was estimated at 
about 500 at the time the law of 1913 went into effect. 
At first the Attorney-General announced that under the 
law, only children of citizens could be helped. A test 
case was brought by one of the institutions, however, and 
as a result all that is now necessary is one yearns residence. 
From this decision, it followed that the Widows' Pension 
Bureau now has on its rolls children of non-naturalized 
Polish, Russian Jews, Sicilians, Neopolitans and Porto 
Bicans. There is nothing in the law which would pre- 
vent children of Japanese or Chinese parents from tak- 
ing advantage of this act. In order, however, to avoid 
what might prove to be a dangerous precedent, every ef- 
fort at present is made to have these cases handled en- 
tirely by private relief agencies, and to keep them out of 
the Juvenile Court. (6) As the Widows' Pension Bu- 
reau of San Francisco is organized to give relief to bona 
fide widows only, it throws all other unelassifiable cases 
in the Juvenile Court, such as the following: Where 
the father has deserted, has been divorced without paying 
alimony, is in prison, or insane, or where he is not mar- 
ried to the mother. (7) The frank adoption of the 
name Widows' Pension Bureau, a caption used on all 
letter heads, must tend greatly to spread the ^^pension'* 
idea. 

The most recent specific information upon the exist- 
ing "Funds to Parents" act passed by Illinois in 1913, is 
that prepared by Mr. Joel D. Hunter, Chief Probation 
Officer of the Juvenile Court. It bears no date, but was 
evidently prepared some time in 1914. It constitutes 
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Volume 1, No. 5 of "Studies in Chicago Philanthropy/' 
published by the General Education Committee on Chi- 
cago philanthropy and bears underneath its title the fol- 
lowing legend of purpose: "Not solicitation but educa- 
tion ; not money first, but intelligent interest is our aim/* 
It is to be noted that the act is no longer entitled "Funds 
to Parents/* but "An act to provide for the partial sup- 
port of mothers whose husbands are dead, or who have 
become permanently incapacitated for work** etc. As com- 
pared with the very general tenns of the former law, the 
present law defines methods of administration through the 
Juvenile Court, states very specifically conditions of living 
under which aid is given, fixes the amount of money re- 
lief, provides for the appointment of probation officers, 
and states their duties, and provides also that tne money 
for carrying out the provisions of the law shall be raised 
by the county board levying a tax not to exceed three- 
tenths of a mill on the dollar. 

Prom December, 1912, to December, 1913, the total 
cost of the Funds to Parents Department totaled $155,- 
299, consisting of $22,620 for salaries and office supplies 
and $132,679 for relief. 

This cost statement does not include rent, expenses of 
Juvenile Court and its machinery, expense of probation 
officer in court and out, nor overhead expenses in connec- 
tion with the county agents* investigation. Miss Edith 
Abbott, in reviewing the Carsten report, calls attention 
to the fact that during 1911, the year when the Illi- 
nois "Funds to Parents** act was passed, the United 
Charities of Chicago disbursed a budget of over $300,- 
000.00 and cared for nearly 5,000 widows. In this re- 
cent study of Mr. Hunter's he does not mention the 
number cared for by the court, other than to refer to the 
circumstance of its "already benefiting some few hundred 
mothers.** In re-writing the Illinois law. Judge Pinckney 
consulted with an advisory committee of representatives 
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of "practically all public and private relief organizations 
of Chicago/' according to Mr. Hunter. The new law ap- 
parently cuts away from any official co-operation with 
the organized charities. 

The year 1913 with its numerous mothers' pension 
laws was also a year of considerable investigation. Had 
legislation been deferred a year or two longer, there would 
have been an opportunity for putting into the hands of 
law makers much valuable material. I refer particularly 
to the report of Mr. Carsten upon the working of the pen- 
sion laws in states which already had such laws ; and to the 
very valuable Study, published by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, of Nine Hundred and Eighty-five Widows known 
to certain charity organizations, both of these studies com- 
ing out in 1913. In addition, the subject was frequently 
discussed in the Survey, and in papers and magazines of 
a less technical quality. The tone of the press of the 
country varied. Some comment was intelligent and sym- 
pathetic, but most of that which came under my eye, was 
exceedingly demagogic in character, by holding up to pub- 
lic view the tragedy of widowhood, as though it were all 
on one plane, with no mention of what had been done, or 
what might, could and should be done. 

The Sage Foundation report is lacking in definite 
information as to the number made widows by industrial 
accident. It shows, however, according to the admirable 
summary of its teachings made by Mr. Porter E. Lee in 
the Survey of Feb. 14, 1914, that widowhood does not 
always mean destitution; that it does not imply the same 
standards of living; that it does not always mean a high 
quality of motherhood, nor the same degree of resource- 
fulness; and, in short, that there is no such thing as the 
average or typical widow. In other directions, too, it 
shows that many of these widows were wage earners be- 
fore the death of the husband, and that many of the hus- 
bands had only casual employment. Of the nine hundred 
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and eighty-five widows, ^30 were made so by tuberculosis. 
^*The improvement of health conditions, the increase in 
the working efficiency of individuals, the opportunity for 
better paid employment, and the prevention of widow- 
hood as an economic disability are all achievable/' 

In referring to the many forms of social insurance de- 
vised to relieve the burden of widowhood, Mr. Bobert W. 
Hebbard, Secretary of the New York State Board of Char- 
ities, says, "Under our democratic system of government 
the greater benefit m^y be a long time coming, while the 
smaller and no less necessary method for the prevention 
of distress may be had almost at once," and the chief 
probation officer, Mr. Joel D. Hunter, in the brochure 
above referred to, says: ^^If Illinois and the other states 
which have passed mothers' pension laws had 25 years ago 
enacted social insurance laws to cover the risks which come 
with crushing force on so many families from death, in- 
dustrial injuries, sickness and involuntary unemployment 
and unprovided old age, then the mothers' pension laws 
would not have been necessary." And he very sensibly 
concludes by pointing out that as Illinois has no such 
laws at present, the thing to do is to "co-operate in every 
possible way to bring about the most efficient administra- 
tion of the mothers' pension law now on the statute book." 

Let us briefiy recapitulate some of the arguments 
which have been put forward, at different times and in dif- 
ferent places, in support of these "mothers' pension" 
laws : 

(1) The poverty of mothers. This has possibly been 
overestimated. I should not dare, with my limited amount 
of knowledge on this point, to make a positive statement, 
but I infer from the generally diffused information rela- 
tive to Juvenile Court work, that the number of cases 
where children must be separated from mothers for pov- 
erty alone is small. The research department of the Chi- 
cago School of Civics and Philanthropy made a study of 
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the delinquency cases which came into the Chicago Juv- 
enile Court during the ten years from 1899 to 1900. Of 
these cases 145 came from families where the father was 
dead. These figures do not show us how much is due to 
poverty and how much to inefficiency. But, generally 
speaking, it is probably a fair inference that the figures 
indicate neglect of the children, because the mother must 
work away from home to get food, clothing and shelter. 
In the case of commitments to institutions on account of 
poverty alone, I have somewhere seen it estimated as low 
as two per cent. Now when judges of juvenile courts and 
social relief workers are confronted with particular cases 
of distress and misery, they are not thinking of percent- 
ages, but of what to do in these specific situations, and 
rightly so. However, in correlating effort for the relief 
of these cases and in writing our laws for the relief of de- 
pendency and neglect, statistical information should be 
carefully brought together and critically examined by those 
competent to interpret it. 

(2) The popular view that money alone will give 
all the help that is needed. Certainly it will, in countless 
families. We all know mothers whose greatest relief from 
strain would be to have a larger income. But these moth- 
ers are most of them in a class above those who would ever 
expect aid from outside the family. In the largest nuni- 
ber of families where money relief is necessary, supervi- 
sion and friendly advice are also necessary. Upon this 
point there is available a fund of experience to draw upon 
in the many forms of friendly visiting that have been in 
use for years; and neglect to inquire concerning this ex- 
perience when action is about to be taken is quite inex- 
cusable. 

(3) The theory that a widowed mother is an em* 
ployee of the state. This has been discussed, and may be 
dismissed by calling attention to the fact that this theory 
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Tests primarily upon the presumption that the state is the 
only party interested. As this leaves entirely out of ac- 
count the personal element in the situation, it is hardly 
worth considering. Moreover, if applicable to widowed 
mothers at all, it would be applicable to widowed mothers 
of all conditions, high or low, rich or poor. Also, why is 
a widowed mother per se considered to be "serving the 
state" more than the mother of conjugal circumstance? 

(4) The opposition to organized charity, which 
seems to have been in some parts of the country a slight 
factor in the making of these laws, is, I think, a passing 
phase, and will be overcome by wise management and a 
wholesome neglect to take up any quarrel on its account. 
Politically, it follows the same line of thought that re- 
fuses to consider our government one of representative 
democracy; that would like to have our judges taken from 
the laity, with recall of the same at popular pleasure ; that 
seeks to make laws overnight on all manner of important 
social questions, to pass tin can ordinances for the pro- 
tection of cats, and to make of our public policy in gen- 
eral, not a carefully reared structure architecturally plan- 
ned to withstand stress and strain, but merely an unco- 
ordinated heap of cobble stones. 

History of Minnesota Legislation, 

In Minnesota, the idea was first broached tentatively 
by Superintendent Merrill, of the State Public School at 
Owatonna, that some effort should be made to board chil- 
dren with their own mothers, in the few cases which came 
to light of mothers who asked for a temporary commit- 
ment of their children to the Owatonna school, during a 
period of temporary inability to support and to care for 
them. A similar situation occasionally confronted the 
judge of our Juvenile Court, who now and then found 
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himself obliged to commit to Owatomia, children who 
ought to have been left with their mothers. No bill of 
this strictly limited scope was introduced, however, I be- 
lieve, and by the time 1913 had arrived, Minnesota, in 
company with other states, was swept into the broad cur- 
rent of popular legislation upon the subject. 

In Hennepin County there are over 100 pensioners 
on the roll. Applications are made to the law officer of 
the juvenile probate court, Mr. Davenport. Naturally, as 
the idea of pension, so-called, is spread abroad, many ap- 
plications come from mothers who are in no wise eligible 
to the benefits of this law. The officer hears the evidence, 
and weeds out the cases which are suitable for presenta- 
tion to the judge. Those to be pursued further then come 
into court upon petition that the child or children be 
judged dependent. Upon adjudication of dependency, 
the case is turned over to a special probation officer, who 
goes to the home and makes searching inquiry into family 
conditions, getting his information from what he sees 
and hears at the home or among the neighbors, and in 
other ways. The mother also, at this point is allowed to 
petition that she may have the benefits of the law applied 
to her children at home. When the special officer has jfin- 
ished his investigation, the mother is again brought into 
court with witnesses, and testimony of both officer and 
mother is taken down by the court stenographer reporter. 
When the judge has decided that the woman is entitled 
to the benefits of the law, that is as far as the judge can 
go, by the light of legal enactment. From this point on, 
the matter becomes one of administration, for which the 
law makes no provision. The judge, therefore, has called to 
his aid a valuable advisory committee consisting of the Sec- 
retaries of the Associated and of the Jewish Charities, Mr. 
Cook of the county commissioners, Mr. Tattersfield of the 
Poor Department, and Miss Macomber from TTnity House. 
The special probation officer, Mr. Tebbets, also sits with 
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this Committee, which meets every Friday afternoon. This 
committee makes out a regular budget of expense for the 
family, and for food supplies, makes proper estimates for 
rent, clothing and miscellaneous expenses, and fixes upon 
the difference between this total amount and the amount 
of all possible family income, as the sum desirable for the 
court to order as a proper and regular allowance. The 
court then, by order, directs the county treasurer to pay 
an appropriate amount. The court may revoke, or modify 
an order at any time. The age limit is fourteen years, and 
the mother must have lived in the county one year, and 
must have been in the state for two years immediately 
preceding her application. Our law has not the rigidity 
of that of South Dakota which, for instance, does not per- 
mit a mother to work away from home more than one day 
a week. On this question the committee passes. Neither 
does the Minnesota law possess the excellent feature of 
the Ohio law which gives the court power to employ in the 
work of investigation any of the recognized private agen- 
cies, such as the Humane Society or other organized char- 
ities, and expressly provides "that the person who actually 
makes such visits shall be thoroughly trained in charitable 
relief work and the relief work and the report or reports 
of such visiting agent shall be considered by the court in 
making" the order for allowance. Some of the defects of 
our law are that the age limit for help is fourteen years, 
while compulsory education is enforced up to the age of 
sixteen; and the law makes no provision for supervision 
and investigation. The present arrangement for a spe- 
cial probation officer is more in the nature of a conven- 
ience afforded the court by the county commissioners. It 
would be better, also, to tie the law in some way to the 
work of the organized charities; both to secure trained 
service in case we should ever have a judge privately in- 
disposed to make use of such service, and in order to lessen 
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the risk that might in future occur of having a merely 
perfunctory and devitalized oflEicial inquiry. 

For a further consideration of the children involved 
in all this legislation^ it is possible that some suggestion: 
might be offered which would impress upon them, at the 
age of release from the benefit of mothers^ aid, some due 
sense of what the state has done for them. It should not 
be by way of pursuing them with legal restrictions; but 
should be something educative, something that would 
deepen their patriotism, and something that would later 
loosen their own springs of benevolence toward their needy 
juniors. 

Notes on Mothers' Pension laws of Denmark 

and New Zealand, 

The Danish law was enacted April, 1913, going into 
effect Jan. 1, 1914. The New Zealand law has been in 
operation since January, 1912. Both laws refer to widows 
only, with the exception that an amendment to the New 
Zealand law includes wives of inmates of insane hospitals. 
In addition. New Zealand, which already has old age 
pensions, passed in 1910 the National Provident Fund 
Act, which provides for payment of weekly allowance to 
widows with children under fourteen, available after five 
years of contributing to the fund. This act, therefore, will 
not he operative until 1915. Whether this act will lessen 
the number of widows on the pension roll, or whether it 
will prove only supplementary, it is too early probably to 
say. 

A careful reading of the laws of our country in con- 
nection with those of Denmark and New Zealand leaves 
upon the mind a pretty clear impression that our own 
laws are written in terms of giving relief from indigence, 
whereas the foreign laws are distinctly meant to forestall 
indigence. For instance, improvidence is guarded against 
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and thrift encouraged by making the pension available to 
mothers with small incomes and some property. (The 
law in both countries defining the amount of possessions 
which will not render applicants ineligible.) In Denmark 
women receiving poor relief are in no wise eligible for the 
mothers* fund, besides losing their right to vote and suf- 
fering other disabilities indicated by law. Both countries 
make fourteen years the limit of the child-helping age, 
and in Denmark the amount of money available is in in- 
verse proportion to the age of the child, the child of two 
years and under, receiving a larger amount than the older 
ones. In exceptional cases relief may be extended to 
the age of 18 years. 

In Dejunark half of the expense is borne by the com- 
mune in which the applicant lives, and half by the state. 
In New Zealand, the entire expense is borne by the state 
and the sums awarded are paid out through the postoffice. 
Investigation and supervision in Denmark are exercised 
by the communal authority receiving the request for pen- 
sion. This authority can even determine what food or 
clothes shall be purchased for the child with the subsist- 
ence money, as the fund is called. If desirable, private 
societies may co-operate in the work of investigation and 
supervision. In New Zealand, investigation and super- 
vision are implied in the powers of the magistrate who in- 
vestigates and grants the pension, also in the powers of 
the commissioner of pensions who at any time may re- 
quest the magistrate to re-open the case; also by the au- 
thority which the act gives the Governor in council to make 
all necessary regulations. In New Zealand, the machinery 
for carrying out the provisions of this law was already at 
hand in the Bureau for administering Old Age Pensions. 

In attempting to profit in our own country by the 
example and experience of Denmark and New Zealand, 
the following considerations, at least, lie on the surface and 
should be taken into account: First, observe the compara- 
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tively small size of the countries but more particularly the 
homogenity of their populations. No such racial variety 
probably of afflicted widowhood as immigration has placed 
in our own large cities, occurs in Denmark^ while in New 
Zealand, the law expressly excludes from its benefits all 
aliens and mothers of Asiatic origin, even if by birth or 
naturalization they are British citizens. And, second, in 
both these countries there are already in operation con- 
structive systems of poverty, prevention in certain other 
forms of social insurance of which widows and children 
are the beneficiaries. 



THE MINNESOTA LAW FOR MOTHERS' PENSIONS 

AND rrS OPERATION 

By Mrs. W. J. OToole 

President Guild of Catholic Women, St Paul 

For many years there has been considerable discus- 
sion of the value of the home to the individual and to so- 
ciety, and but very little earnest action has been under- 
taken against the forces which tend to destroy the home. 
When disease, or crime, or death deprived a mother and 
children of the normal bread winner, the children were 
sent to public or private institutions and the sorrowing 
mother was left to fight her battle alone. This was not 
only cruel, but as a writer has said, it was wasteful of 
human energy and money. While the children were pro- 
vided with food and shelter, they were deprived of ^ moth- 
er's Jove in the years when they needed it most. It struck 
at the very foundation of society by thus preferring a 
public institution to the home. 

In January, nineteen hundred and nine, there was 
held in Washington, D. C, what was known as the White 
House Conference to consider the care of dependent chil- 
dren. This conference was composed of two hundred men 
and women, who met upon the invitation of Theodore 
Roosevelt, then President of the United States. The vari- 
ous ways of caring for dependent children were freely 
discussed and certain resolutions were passed, the first of 
which reads as follows: *^ome life is the highest and 
finest product of civilization. It is the great moulding 
force of mind and character. Children should not be de- 
prived of it except for urgent and compelling reasons. 
Children of parents of worthy character, suflfering from 
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temporary misfortune^ and children of reasonably deserv- 
ing and efficient mothers^ who are without the support of 
the normal bread winner^ should, as a rule, be kept with 
their parents, such aid being given as may be necessary to 
maintain suitable homes and a decent livelihood far the 
rearing of the children/^ 

What constitutes a decent livelihood ? Eev. Dr. Ryan 
says that "A decent livelihood comprises food, clothing 
and housing in sufficient quantity and quality to maintain 
the family in normal health, in elementary comfort and in 
an environment in which mortality and religion can be 
safeguarded with a reasonable amount of effort/^ 

The ^^White House Resolutions" further provided 
that, "This aid should be given by such methods and from 
such sources as may be determined by the general relief 
policy of each community, preferably in the form of pri- 
vate charity rather than public relief. Except in unusual 
circumstances, the home should not be broken up for rea- 
sons of poverty, but only for inefficiency, or immorality/' 

These resolutions were widely published and a reali- 
zation of the importance of the principles they expressed 
was awakened in all parts of the country. They were with- 
out doubt, the strongest single factor in creating a senti- 
ment in favor of mothers' pensions. Since their adoption, 
many states and a few municipalities have passed moth- 
ers' pension acts, and students who for years have thought 
and written upon social questions claim that the pension 
acts compose one of the most practical and effective bul- 
warks for the home which society has ever erected. The 
best institution ever built cannot replace a mother's smile 
or give her 'God bless you my child.' " No institution 
can kiss away a child's sorrows or share its joys. The 
highest service a mother can give the state is when she 
rears children and the state should recognize it by pro- 
viding properly for her children when they are deprived 
of their natural protector. 
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On March 37, 1913, Governor Eberhart signed the 
llothera' Pension Bill for the state of Minnesota. It 
provides that whenever any child under the age of four- 
teen years shall be found dependent or neglected within 
the meaning of Chapter S85, General Laws of 1905, or 
Chapter 233, General Laws of 1909, and it shall appear 
that the mother of such child is a widow; or her hus- 
band, if living, ia an inmate of a penal institution, or 
because of physical disability, is unable to support his 
family; and that the dependent or neglected condition 
of such child is" due wholly or in part to the poverty of 
the mother, and the want of adequate means to care for 
snch child ; and that the mother of snch child is other- 
wise a proper person to have the custody of such child, 
that the welfare and best intereata of snch child will be 
subserved by permitting it to remain in the custody of 
its mother. The court at its discretion may make and file 
an order and fix and determine the amount of money, 
not exceeding ten dollars a month, which it deems neces- 
sary for the county to contribute towards the support of 
such child in its own home. No such aid shall be paid 
to any mother who has not resided continuously in the 
county for one year and in the state for two years, just 
preceding the making of such an order. The applica- 
tion for the pension, the investigation, the awarding of 
a pension and its supervision is under the Juvenile Court. 

The law makes no provision for paying for inves- 
tigation or for supervision. As will be seen, the county 
must provide the funds, and when the law went into ef- 
fect, the county treasurer of Ramsey County was quite 
nnprepared to meet the demands for even e 
fairly adequate pension for a limited number 
of children. Since funds were not available for 
the payment of trained investigators, th** conrt 
was obliged to call upon certain charitable organizaf 
for volunteer workers. In order that the court 
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fairly, accurate and complete information mnst be ac- 
quired regarding each applicant. Access to the records 
of the Associated Charities covering years of investiga- 
tion was a valuable help. The Wilder Charity records 
were also at the service of the volunteer, although, or- 
dinarily, they have been kept secret. 

Much constructive work resulted from these volun- 
teer investigations and much more might have been ac- 
complished had the investigators been specially trained. 
The sick received medical attention which was expert in 
many instances; crippled children were placed in the 
liome which the state provides for them; feeble-minded 
children were taken to the state institution; children 
with eyes long neglected were treated by specialists and 
fitted with glasses where necessary; mothers were cau- 
tioned regarding the regular and punctual school attend- 
ance of children of school age; and better homes, with 
more healthful surroundings, physically and morally, were 
found for several applicants. 

The work of the court and the investigators does 
not end with the order for relief. In fact, at this point, 
it has only begun. The court must be kept advised of the 
fitness of the mother and as to the wise and proper use 
of the money. The mother understands that she is sub- 
ject to visitation by the person supervising the pension 
and that she must furnish an accurate account of what 
she does with the money. It is very gratifying to know 
that the supervisors find mothers who spend the money 
more wisely and judiciously than the supervisors could. 
These poor mothers have beeen trained in a severe school. 
The supervisor meets the mother as a friendly visitor 
and not as a spy or dictator and therefore seldom meets 
with opposition. 

The number of applications in Ramsey County up to 
the present time is two hundred and eighty. There are 
one hundred and thirteen widows on the pension roll. 
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representing three hundred and eighty children. The av- 
erage amount paid each child is $4.96 a month, which 
is entirely inadequate. While it is difficult to fix a hard 
and fast standard^ as the circumstances, conditions, and 
needs differ, the average is too low, and mothers must be 
allowed to supplement this income if the home and chil- 
dren are not to be neglected or the mother's health en- 
dangered. Then, too, we should not wish the spirit of 
self reliance to be entirely broken down. Yet, as Pro- 
fessor Hobhouse says, ^T*he mother of young children is 
doing a better service to the community and one more 
worthy of pecuniary remuneration when she stays at home 
and minds her children than when she goes out working 
and leaves them to the chances of the street, a neighbor 
or an institution/' 

The system is in its experimental stage and it has 
some opponents. However, such men as Judge Pinckney 
of Chicago, who says it is the greatest step in social legis- 
lation since the foundation of the Juvenile Court, H. H. 
Jacobs of the University Settlement of Milwaukee, David 
Tilley of Boston, and many other social workers, have 
encouraged widows' pensions or originated plans for them. 

Until we have social legislation for the prevention of 
deaths due to accident and industrial diseases, until we 
have workmens' compensation and employers' liability laws, 
until the state or community recognizes the importance of 
a strict enforcement of its legal responsibilities, let us have 
adequate mothers' pensions. The proper enforcement of 
this law means normal, healthy, well trained children, 
protected by a mother's care to the end that they may 
become American citizens worthy of the name. 



PUBUC ALLOWANCES TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
OF POOR WIDOWS IN MINNESOTA 

By J. J. O'Connor 

Director Central Division American Red Cross. Chicago. DL 

The problem of caring for this class of children has 
called forth most of the discussion^ and has given rise to 
the greatest differences of opinion upon the subject of 
'Mothers' Pensions." Only grants to the children of poor 
widows are here considered, although grants to the chil- 
dren of disabled men and to the children of the impris- 
oned come under the Minnesota statute; and, with the 
frequent addition of the children of deserted women, ap- 
pear in most of the present-day enabling legislation of this 
kind. 

In considering this question, worthy arguments in 
favor of and opposed to such public grants of money have 
been presented. Xot all the arguments will be discussed 
here, nor is a discussion of the method of weighing them 
within the purpose of this paper. And it may be of in- 
terest to state that the writer has been separated for some 
months from his former daily task of administering poor 
relief in Minneapolis, and for this reason has been able 
to consider the merits of the whole question anew. 

The Minnesota statute specifically places the admin- 
istration of the grants in the Juvenile and Probate Courts. 
Consideration of the present methods of administration 
of such grants, involving consideration of the machinery 
of Juvenile and Probate courts. Boards of County Com- 
missioners, City and County Poor Agents and special com- 
missions, is important enough for more discussion than is 
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given here. Separate papers might also be written upon 
the wisdom or lack of wisdom, of the legislature, in writ- 
ing into the Minnesota law the provision that public 
grants may be made to the children of imprisoned parent 
or parents without stating whether or not the word "im- 
prisonment^^ includes a workhouse sentence of short dura- 
tion; or upon the wisdom of including children of dis- 
abled parent or parents, without defining "disability'^ 
either temporary or permanent, so that the question as 
to whether temporary disabilities do or do not come under 
the statute is an open one; or upon the wisdom of ex- 
cluding the children of deserted women ; or upon the wis- 
dom of providing funds for the grants from the general 
tax levies of counties, thereby introducing a number of 
hazards, among them the possibility of an unthoughtful or 
unscrupulous judge plunging the county into debt; or 
upon the wisdom of placing the burden of administration 
upon already overloaded Juvenile and Probate Courts 
without stipulating some methods of supervision but leav- 
ing the whole matter entirely to the discretion of courts 
lacking (in the history of this State) any experience in 
the administration of such funds; or upon the wisdom of 
entirely ignoring machinery already provided by statute 
for the administration of relief funds by County Boards 
or County Agents. 

The problem may thus be narrowed and stated in the 
form of a question : Is the system of public grants to de- 
pendent children of poor widows a good thing for Minne- 
sota? We find certain things generally admitted by the 
people on both sides of this question. 

First. It is admitted that there are many poor wid- 
ows with children in Minnesota. 

Second. It is admitted that widowhood is a most 
innocent cause of poverty, but also that the poverty of 
widowhood is generally complex like all poverty. 
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Third. It is admitted that as a result of depart- 
ing from the original Christian idea of intimate^ personal 
and secret charity, modern conditions seem to be com- 
pelling us to make charity increasingly remote, imper- 
sonal and public. 

Fourth. It is admitted that tew people not actually 
engaged in the work of philanthropy have any conception 
of the "difficulties of dealing with human nature in all 
of its vagaries.^^ Every-day widows with children are 
human beings with good and bad points, and not the 
products of imaginative writers. 

Fifth. It is admitted that it is not desirable nor 
wise to separate children from their mothers because of 
poverty alone; the family should be broken up only as a 
last resort. 

Sixth. It is admitted that the amount of relief 
given by the largest relief-giving agencies in the State is 
regarded as in general inadequate. Not all, but many so- 
cieties do, "maintain adequate standards of relief but 
under present methods of financing and operation are pre- 
vented from meeting their own standards.^^ It is even 
agreed that the prospect of approaching an adequate 
standard for their dependents is remote. There are, of 
course, certain notable exceptions. 

Seventh. It is admitted that some measures, wheth- 
er public or private, have long been understood to be 
needed to secure for deserving widows and their children 
greater financial support. 

Eighth. It is admitted that material relief — cash 
grants — are but one form and often but a subordinate 
part of the assistance needed to rehabilitate families. 

Ninth. It is admitted that there was much of evil 
in the old systems of public out-door relief and there is 
danger in returning even in a slight degree to them. There 
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ie a divergence of opinion, though, on the principle of 
public out-door relief, many people believing that public 
relief is not bad, per se, provided there aic safeguards 
against pauperization, politics and waste. On the other 
hand, many sound authorities deny the adequacy of any 
of the safeguards yet proposed; They deny the adequacy 
of the safeguard of Court supervision and point to notable 
cases of pauperization and of the incursion of politics 
under this system. 

Tenth. It is admitted that although the suggested 
remedy of social insurance may be an adequate solution 
the prospect of installation of a proper system of insur- 
ance is remote. 

Eleventh. It is admitted that the "prevention of 
the production of widows'' through the reduction of deaths 
of wage earners caused by preventable accidents and pre- 
ventable disease is a partial solution. 

With these undebated propositions in mind, we may 
appropriately consider the important arguments in favor 
of and opposed to, this type of social legislation. 

First. By those in favor, it is stated that families 
have been a/nd are being broken up because of poverty alone. 
Stories and pictures of distressed mothers separated from 
their forlorn children occasionally appear in the press. 
Attention is directed to the population of State Schools 
for dependent children. 

By those opposed, it is stated that families are not be- 
ing broken up for rea>sons of poverty alone or, if they are, 
they need not be broken up as there are public agencies, 
volunteer charitable societies, with large and growing re- 
sources, to take care of such cases and to prevent disrup- 
tions. They maintain that no statistics have been cited, 
that their opponents do not distinguish between the class 
of children who are separated from their parents because 
of dependency alone, and the class of children who are 
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separated from their parents because of the delinquencj 
or semi-delinquency of the adults. Children of this latter 
group are called "dependent" children. They are not 
delinquent children. They are the dependent, neglected 
children of delinquent parents. They are not the depend- 
ent children of worthy and capable dependent parents. 
It is shown that most of the inmates of State Schools for 
dependent children are orphans and children who have 
been removed temporarily or permanently because of the 
incapacity or delinquency of their parents or guardians. 

In Minneapolis (Hennepin County) it has been 
shown that in twenty-one months the Juvenile Court has 
adjudicated the children dependents, due to poverty alone, 
in but two cases. It has been maintained that even these 
two children need not have been sent to the State school, 
if the voluntary agencies had been informed. The situa- 
tion is said to have been the same in Duluth (St. Louis 
County) and in St. Paul (Ramsey County): With re- 
spect to rural communities. Judge E. P. Waite of the 
Hennepin County Juvenile Court, in a paper before the 
State Conference of Charities and Corrections, showed 
that few, if any, children in the rural districts have been 
separated from their parents because of dependency alone. 

It is even maintained that there is more likelihood of 
children being declared dependent and separated from 
their parents under the operation of such a statute as we 
are discussing than without it as the courts necessarily 
scrutinize family conditions critically and with fewer 
concessions than do voluntary organizations. It is stated 
that the latter have been careful not to present a case to a 
Court except as a last resort, when certain there ar^ no 
other possibilities of rehabilitation. It is said they have 
been more inclined than the court to bear with family de- 
linquency in the hope that they may prove their construc- 
tive ability. 
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It has been shown that under the Minnesota law the 
courts have been compelled to grope their way. They have 
not been provided with the necessary investigating and 
supervising assistance. A good word should here be said 
for the voluntary agencies which did not favor the present 
form of the law but refused to stultify themselves and 
therefore placed their entire machinery at the disposal of 
the Courts. 

Second, Proponents declare that when widows are 
compelled to work out their children loch the necessary 
care and discipline. They allege that nursery care is not 
as good as home care, and that many widows lack the 
opportimity even to secure nursery care. They argue that 
growing children are in greatest need of the care of their 
mothers. They urge that many mothers cannot secure 
nursery care but must prepare a hurried breakfast for the 
children and allow them to ^^shift for themselves'^ the rest 
of the day. They maintain that children reared under 
these conditions are usually anaemic, subject to disease, 
retarded in school work, and apt to become wayward, 
while the expense of maintaining nurseries and shelters 
would finance the mother in the home. 

Opponents declare that the answer to this argument 
is, in part, the same as to the first one presented, that 
there a/re voluntary agencies with increasing resources 
which will assist in the care and disciplining of children 
while the mother is employed, that mothers will be moved 
near nurseries by these agencies, or a new nursery estab- 
lished, or that mothers can, through the kindly assistance 
of relatives or neighbors, usually make better arrange- 
ments for the feeding and care of their children than the 
proponents have admitted and that the value of the shel- 
ters in most cases justify their expense. 

Third, Proponents declare that private relief a/nd 
other systems of public relief have not been, and are not 
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now, adeqiuite. They cite numerous eases where inade^ 
quate relief has been given by private agencies. They 
maintain that private relief is too difficult to secure and 
that the applicants are embarrassed by ^^red tape/^ 

Opponents in answering^ admit that in the main 
private relief has been and is now inadequate but state 
that every year "it is becoming more generous, efficient 
and constructive; that it has always been more generous, 
efficient and constructive than pvblic relief," and is now 
more efficient and constructive than the county grantd 
will be. They say there is no difference between the grants 
to the dependent children of widows and public 0ut-do6r 
relief. They say the voluntary agencies, such as the ao- 
cieties, churches, relatives, friends and employers — partic- 
ularly relatives, friends and employers — ^will become less 
interested in the welfare of mothers of children who are 
supplied from the public treasure; that there will be a 
lessening of the humane impulses; that there will be 
dangerous reactions particularly if it is necessary to raise 
the tax rates to meet the drain which the allowance sys- 
tem imposes upon the treasury; and that careless family 
men will fail to provide by savings and life insurance for 
possible dependency of their wives and children. They 
cite many cases of evil results under public relief sys- 
tems and many cases of excellent results under voluntary 
agencies. They maintain that business-like methods are 
necessary, that there will be much delay and a need for 
much supervision under the new system. It is further 
affirmed by the opponents that the proper ways to pro- 
vide for needy mothers are by: (1) Social insurance; 
(2) Public institutional relief; (3) Organized chari- 
table relief of families; (4) Voluntary help of neigh- 
bors, friends and employers. 

Fourth. Proponents declare that the stigma of poor 
relief does not attach to ''widows* pensions" (e. g., grants 
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to dependent children of poor widows), and that the wid- 
ow performs a service to the comnmnity and should be 
compensated. The grant is compensation for the service 
to the State of rearing her children and is not relief. 

Opponents declare that such laws have a pauperizing 
tendency; that there is essentially no distinction between 
"widows^ pensions'^ providing money grants from public 
funds and the old system of public relief; that *^the dis- 
tinction is largely a subjective diflference; and that to 
make these grants accomplish the good they are designed 
to do, thorough investigation and proper administration 
are necessary and will not be forthcoming under the sys- 
tems provided by the statute. It is claimed that public 
investigators are usually incompetent. It is asserted that 
to the minds of the ignorant, the public treasury is in- 
exhaustible and such a law will open the way for corrupt 
administration of public funds for political and private 
purposes. 

Before giving the author's own conclusions, it will 
be of interest to refer to the report of the Committee on 
Governmental Aid to Dependent Families, appointed by 
the Third New York City Conference of Charities and 
Corrections. Seventeen very strong arguments against 
and twenty-two arguments for such Governmental aid to 
dependent widowed mothers are listed in the report. The 
Committee presented seven conclusions which should be 
stated. They are: that in New York the charitable so- 
cieties lack clear-cut and exhaustive outlines dealing with 
the problem; that the societies have not been able to 
finance their relief adequately ; that the relief policies have 
not resulted in such reduction of destitution among wid- 
owed mothers as would warrant their continuance under 
-existing financial conditions; that deserving widows 
should be adequately helped in their own homes, it being 
considered legitimate to call upon public funds to sup- 
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plement private aid at a cost probably no greater than that 
involved in the care of the children in institutions; that 
the diflEiculties in administering governmental aid for this 
purpose are not insuperable; that far reaching methods 
for the relief and prevention of destitution will ultimately 
be adopted; that, in the meantime, it is the duty of the 
community to confront the real problem; and, finally, 
that a definite program should be adopted. 

With the foregoing necessarily incomplete statement 
of the viewpoints of the opposing sides in mind, it must 
be plain that to encompass a comprehensive argument for 
or against this kind of public aid, would necessitate more 
than a twenty-minute discussion. The author's own con- 
clusions are therefore set forth briefly and without illu- 
minating statistics or details. I believe: 

First: The Illiaoip H^slature which J)assed the 
much-copied ^TVidows' Pension" law (eflfective July 
1911), permitting the Juvenile Court to grant allowances 
out of public funds to the parents of dependent or neg- 
lected children was stampeded into that action. It acted 
without exact knowledge, without inquiry, without de- 
pendable information. In fact, it was greatly influenced 
by false argument. Investigation proves that the legisla- 
ture was much influenced by touching stories of children 
torn from their mothers in Juvenile Courts because of 
poverty alone. There was one particularly "flagrant" case 
which received much "press-agenting.'^ The author hap- 
pened to have been in close touch with that family for 
nearly a year, and knows that the facts stated to the legis- 
lature and printed in the press were for the most part 
exaggerated. In fact this woman's case was among the 
first cases heard after the law passed, and she was refused 
a *^pension." If she has received a pension since, the au- 
thor does not know of it. All the stories were highly 
colored, misleading and, for the most part, fictitious. An 
effective argument advanced in the legislature was that 
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the cost of the maintenance of the State institution for 
dependent children would be reduced enough to offset the 
cost of the grants, since the institutional population would 
be decreased through the operation of the law. This was 
found to be wrong. The institutional population actually 
increased as a result of the law since many families in 
which the parents were delinquent or semi-deflinquent 
were being kept together through voluntary aid. They 
were being given not only a first chance but many chances 
to rehabilitate themselves. When the law passed, and 
these cases came under the scrutiny of the Court, dissolu- 
tion of the families resulted. The law was passed before 
the well informed social workers of the State were aware 
of the possibility. None of them appeared at the hear- 
ings. It was pushed by a man whose activity has since 
been discredited by some of the leading social workers of 
the County with whom he sought to associate himself. 

Second. The original law, of which the present 
Minnesota statute is almost a word-for-word copy, was a 
poorly drawn law. There is only one important diflfer- 
ence, so far as its social effect is concerned, between the 
Minnesota and Illinois law and that is that the Minne- 
sota statute excludes the children of deserted mothers. 
The Judge of the Chicago Juvenile Court has character- 
ized the early Illinois statute as a poor piece of legislation 
in form. The leading social workers of all shades of con- 
viction agree. The law would have dope much damage, 
in fact did do some damage. That it was not a good law 
was proved by the fact that at the next session of the 
legislature it was greatly changed. It is in need of fur- 
ther revision. 

Third. It is unfortunate that this early law receiv- 
ed so much press-agenting as a model measure. Strange- 
ly enough, the early form of the law was held up as a 
model measure months after the important modifications 
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had been made. People were led to secure its enactment 
in different States without study and with much acrimon- 
ious discussion. "Mothers^ Pensions Leagues'* were form- 
ed, in behalf of which solicitors for signatures to petitions 
and for subscriptions to a magazine operated on a fifty 
per cent basis. Post cards and form letters were sent 
broadcast to emotional, unintelligent people urging them 
to assist in the propaganda. 

Fourth. As a result of this agitation and the cam- 
paigning of the so-called '^father'* of the Illinois law, who 
is now generally discredited by leading Social Workers, 
the movement was given a start in Minnesota under un- 
fortunate circumstances. The past president of the Min- 
nesota State Conference of Charities and Corrections, who 
is the present judge of the Hennepin County (Minnea- 
polis) Juvenile Court and the administrator of the larg- 
est budget under the law, has stated that the Minnesota 
act was born of ^^eat not light,'* that it is a loosely drawn 
measure filled with hazards and difficult to administer. 
To place such poorly considered legislation upon the stat- 
ute books where it could work positive harm, as the Min- 
nesota law would have done if it had been literally inter- 
preted and if conscientious social workers throughout the 
State had not rallied to the assistance of the judges, is 
short-sighted, and decidedly unwise. For all that Min- 
nesota really knows today, the present law may yet work 
positive harm. I venture to say that it will so do, if not 
changed. It should be changed. The State may risk 
money, it has not the right to risk human character. 

Fifth. Although private charity in this State, as 
elsewhere, has its short-comings yet, as Mr. E. T. Lies has 
stated, *^every year it becomes more generous, efficient 
and constructive, and it has always been more generous, 
efficient and constructive than public charity.'* 

Sixth. Although public pensions are more nearly 
adequate in amount they aye ^^not a^ flexible in operation 
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and not as constructive in tendency .^^ Nevertheless^ I am 
inclined to favor a system of public assistance to the chil- 
dren of widows of Minnesota in their own homes^ be- 
lieving it would be valuable now in communities where 
organized voluntary relief agencies do not operate and in 
communities where they apparently will not become well 
organized. But, I favor a change in the present system. 

I believe that the best measure will provide as much 
or more money than the public grants do^ with more ade- 
quate safeguards for the interests of the individual and 
the State. A more complete co-operation of the volun- 
tary and public agencies will be necessary to provide such 
a system. It will not be satisfactory for the public agen- 
cies to provide the money and the private agencies the 
supervision, nor will it be satisfactory for the private 
agencies to provide the money and the public agencies the 
supervision. Evidently the public agency or the private 
agency alone will not satisfy. Some way must be found 
to combine the good features of both systems. Many ex- 
periments are being tried. Many of these experiments 
have been pushed far past the stage where Minnesota be- 
gan when it passed its law. 

In conclusion, there is still a need, in my judgment, 
for an unsalaried commission to study the subject and 
propose amendments to the present statute in order to 
insure proper methods of relief. Such a commission 
should consider the proposal of Superintendent Galen A. 
Merrill, of the Minnesota State School for Dependent 
Children, that the school or Board of Control be empow- 
ered to appropriate funds for the support of any child 
who has been under its care but whose home has been im- 
proved to such an extent thai it is well for the child to re- 
turn. This would permit children whom the courts have 
found it necessary to commit to the care of the school, to 
return to their homes if conditions other than lack of 
money have been remedied. The institution would re- 
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tain the right to discontinue the appropriation and to re- 
call the child if its agents should again find th^ home un- 
fit. 

I would also recommend consideration of the pro- 
gram suggested in the report of the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Aid to Dependent Families, at the Third New- 
York City Conference of Charities and Corrections. This 
program could be adapted to State use. It provided for 
a Department of Home Assistance for the relief of wid- 
ows with young children, to be governed by trustees 
serving without salary, empowered to grant aid to two 
or more children under sixteen through existing agencies 
certified by the State Board of Charities; such aid to be 
turned over without charge; and the cost of investigation 
and supervision to be shared with the City. 

The certification of improper agencies could easily 
be provided against. This suggestion could not be op- 
posed on the ground that the organized agencies would 
have control of public funds. They would merely be paid 
for their experienced work. Those who believe that pub- 
lic out-door relief is bad would still have objections but, 
as stated before, I am not opposed to public out-door re- 
lief if the necessary safeguards iare provided and if there 
is recognition of the value of close co-operation with pri- 
vate agencies. I do not believe that the difficulties of 
providing such safeguards are insuperable. 

Such a system would lift a little of the load from 
private charity and need not deter it from pushing cam- 
paigns for protected machinery, for the eradication of 
preventible disease and for social insurance or from con- 
tinuing to raise the standard of charity work. Political 
and other abuse could be provided against. It would be 
a step toward that combination of public and private en- 
deavor which Europe is finding satisfactory, as is evi- 
denced in the European systems of co-operative relief and 
of social insurance. 



DISCUSSION 

Sen. William A. Campbell : I hesitate to speak before 
an audience composed largely of charity workers, for the 
reason that they have been very bitter in their denunciation, 
not only of the ^^Mothers' Pension Law,** but also of me 
personally because of the fact that I was the author of 
the Minnesota Law. However, I am going to discuss a 
few of the statements made here today, and also compare 
the work of organized charities and the Mothers* Pension 
law. 

In the first place the Minnesota Mothers* Pension 
Law, is not an exact copy of the Illinois Law, as was sug- 
gested by Mr. 0*Connor; and I shall compare the laws 
at this time. The Illinois Law is a "wide open** law which 
states that children of any parent or parents shall re- 
ceive aid. This encourages men to desert their wives by 
giving an allowance to deserted mothers. The Minnesota 
Law allows nothing to a deserted mother. I heartily agree 
with those who maintain that the deserted mother should 
receive assistance; and I took care of her case by provid- 
ing in a separate law that when a man deserts his wife and 
is confined in a County jail, that the County commission- 
ers may put him upon the County roads or lands and al- 
low him a reasonable compensation for his services, the 
same to be paid to his wife or dependents. 

In the second place the Illinois Law permits women 
to move from every state in the Union to Illinois and 
receive aid, immediately, while the Minnesota law states 
that the widow must be a resident of the State of Minne- 
aota for at least two years, and a resident of the County 
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for at least one year. In fact, the Minnesota law was 
copied after the Kansas law which is considered one of the 
best in the Union. 

The statement by Mrs. Beed, that the first one to 
suggest the Mothers' Pension idea in this State was the 
Superintendent of the State School at Owatonna does not 
agree with my own understanding of the matter for the 
Superintendent of the Owatonna School informed me 
that he did not want anything to do with the law what- 
soever, and did not want it to come under his jurisdiction. 

Mrs. O'Toole's criticism is a just one, and I shall 
be very glad to offer an amendment to correct the defect 
that she has suggested. 

The Minnesota Legislature has been criticized be- 
cause they refused to pass a bill, known as a commission 
bill, wliich would permit the Gk)vernor to appoint a com- 
mission of three to investigate the feasibility and prac- 
ticability of passing such a law, two years hence. I in- 
troduced the commission bill myself at the suggestion of 
the charity workers, and the man who handed me the bill 
was a charity worker. Upon receiving the bill I said to 
him, "Is tliis a bill to defeat the Mothers* Pension Law?*' 
Ho replied, "No, Mr. Qampbell, we will do everything in 
our power to help you pass the Mothers' Pension Law, and 
we want this commission bill to follow the Mothers' Pen- 
sion bill, so that a report can be made to the next Legis- 
lature of the workings of your law." 

I accepted his bill and introduced it in the house. 
It was referred to the Judiciary Committee, and after 
some six days liad elapsed, two school teachers who re-- 
side in St. Paul and who were intensely interested in see- 
ing the Mothers' Pension Law placed upon the Statute 
Books, came into the house at recess. They came to my 
desk and asked me where my bill was at that time. I 
told them that it was in the Appropriation conmiittee. 
They then said, **Mr. Campbell, we have something to 
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tell you/^ I said, "Alright, what is it?'' They repUed, 
^We just met a lady charity worker and she informed us 
that the charity people had ^slipped something over' on to 
you by getting you to introduce the commission bill for 
them as they only intended to have that replace the Moth- 
ers' Pension Bill and kill it." 

I said, "Wait just a moment. Kindly repeat that 
statement to Mr. Brown." Mr. Brown was chairman of 
the sub-committee of the Judiciary committee and there- 
fore had charge of this commission bill that I introduced 
for the charity workers and had, up to this time, not 
made his report back to the committee on the bill. They 
rq^eated their statement to Mr. Brown. Mr. Brown then 
turned to me and said "Campbell, that is a pretty smooth 
trick they are trying to jday on you. I have the bill in this 
desk, what do you want me to do with it?" I replied to 
Mr. Brown, ^^eep it there until the Mothers' Pension 
bill passes this house, and then report it out. 

The Mothers' Pension law passed the house in about 
two weeks time. I then tume4 to Mr. Brown and said, 
"Eeport out the commission bill." He said to me, "Do 
you wish it recommended to pass." I replied, "Certainly, 
I shall be on the square, even if the charity workers are 
not." That day the bill came in indefinitely postponed. 
I turned to Mr. Brown and said, "Did I not tell you to 
send that bill in recommended to pass?" He replied, 
^TTes, but because of the attack by the charity workers 
upon you, the committee was so thoroughly disgusted with 
their actions that they refused to recommend it to pass." 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that these people 
who now criticise the Legislature for not passing that 
commission bill to make the investigation, are themselves 
responsible for its defeat. If they truly were in favor of 
this Law why did they have one of their leaders go into 
Southern Minnesota and deliver a tirade against the law 
before it was even framed, and when only the synopsis of 
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the law was in the Attorney General's office^ the same 
not being completed? They, therefore, did not even know 
what the law would contain; and they were opposed to 
it. Why did this same speaker denounce me, whom he 
had never met up to this time? The only thing that he 
knew about me was that it was annoimced by the press 
that I would be the author of this law. They maintain 
in their arguments that they are the only people to handle 
the charity business, for truly they do make a business 
of it. 

They attempted to repeal the Mothers* Pension Law 
in Illinois, in 1913, and Eepresentative E. J. Floyd, a 
member of the House, put in a Eesolution to investigate 
the associated charities of Chicago, which are known there 
by the name of United charities, and I have here at this 
time a synopsis of the investigation as he submitted it to 
the Legislature. 

In one case under consideration, that of Mrs. Mag- 
gie Ustich, a widow who resided next door to the branch 
of the United charities, the history covers a period of 
eighteen months (18). It is as follows: 

Charitable rendering services, 16. 
Courts rendering services, 2. 
Individual investigation, 82. 
Physicians in attendance, 11. 
Nurses in attendance, 3. 
Pulmotors rendering services, 2. 
Letters in relation to the case, 27. 
Visits and interviews, 105. 
Visits to the office in her behalf, 41. 
Committee meetings on her behalf, 2. 

Just think of it, one hundred and five interviews! 

The cash paid to Mrs. Ustich by the United charit- 
ies, in a period of eighteen months (18), was two hun- 
dred and ninety-nine ($299.00) Dollars; while the cash 
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spent by all organizations, corporations and individuals 
investigating the feasibility of giving this poor woman aid, 
was five thousand ($5,000.00) Dollars. 

In a speech delivered by Mayor W. J. Gaynor of 
New York City upon the subject of "charity: Its uses 
and abuses,'^ he described how the committee on conges- 
tion of population in Greater New York City reported 
that thirty-five hundred (3,500) private charitable so- 
cieties of that City collected, twenty millions of dollars, 
in the year 1912, and of this huge sum, it was estimated 
that six hundred thousand went for the poor in distress 
and nineteen million four hundred thousand was spent 
for salaries and administration: and the mayor closed his 
address by saying this ought to be investigated. I agree 
with the mayor. After fighting battles for the poor peo- 
ple by putting through the Mothers' Pension Law and 
facing the keen opposition of the Associated Charities and 
their high salaried officials, their statement that they fa- 
vor any kind of a Law that would give relief to the poor 
does not go well with me. 

As for pleasing the charity workers in the draft of 
the Mothers' Pension Law, I wish to state to you distinct- 
ly and emphatically, that it is my honest opinion that no 
one could draft a Mothers' Pension Law, which would 
please the Associated Charities, and if it had been left 
to them to put through the law, there would be no 
Mothers' Pension Law upon the Statute Books of Min- 
nesota. 
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IS A SEPARATE STATE REFORMATORY FOR 

WOMEN DESIRABLE ? 

By Charles E. Vasaly 

Chainnan State Board of Control, St Paul 

The state of Indiana^ forty-five years ago^ enacted a 
law providing for a women's prison and reformatory, of- 
ficered and supervised by women, the result being the In- 
diana Women's Prison, with its reformatory department 
This was opened in October, 1873. The Massachusetts 
Reformatory Prison for Women was opened Nov. 7, 1877. 
The New York State Reformatory for Women was es- 
tablished in 1901. New Jersey has a Reformatory for 
Women, opened in 1912. Ohio and Wisconsin established 
such institutions recentlv. 

Why sliould Minnesota have failed so far in pro- 
viding so necessary a part of its correctional system? It 
is not because the need was not shown. The annals of 
the State Conference of Charities and Correction show 
tliat attention has often been given to this subject. In 
1893 Mrs. T. B. Walker, of Minneapolis, gave an address 
to the State Confereni^ on women^s prisons, giving the 
history of the long struggle to change the manner of 
handling women and girls arrested in Minneapolis. It 
was a long time before a woman jailor was secured, and 
later the workhouse for short-term offenders. In 1886 
the women of 3iIinneapolis had petitioned for a women's 
place of detention, using in principle the arguments now- 
advanced for a women's reformatory. In 1893 the City 
Council of Minneapolis received a petition for a separate 
institution for women and girl prisoners, to be adminiA- 
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tered on the indeterminate-sentence plan. In 1894, at 
the State Conference, Mrs. Walker, discussing the situa- 
tion in Minneapolis, said, in words which fit the situation 
today as well as then : 

"It is a terrible disgrace to any city to arrest, time 
after time, year after year, the same woman (or women), 
bring her to the lockup for a night, arraign her in the 
municipal court for the same sentence, and send her in 
the Black Maria to the workhouse for the regulation thir- 
ty, sixty or ninety days, and turn her out, at the end of 
that time, no whit better, no whit wiser, no whit better 
prepared to stem the tide of temptation than when she 
went in/' 

In the Conference of 1896, Dr. Helen Bissell des- 
cribed the organization of the women's reformatory which 
would best fulfill its mission, and much of what was then 
outlined is in agreement with the best thought of today 
on the subject, notably her insistence on the cottage sys- 
tem, abundant grounds, outdoor occupation, cultivation of 
self-respect and responsibility, knowledge of the domestic 
arts, farming and gardening. 

At many other meetings of the Conference the sub- 
ject has been discussed, notably in 1903, 1906, 1911, 
1913, and again this year. The thoughtful women of the 
state had long supported this necessary advance in penal 
reform, and twenty years ago, as a result of their consid- 
eration of the subject, the first bill was introduced in the 
legislature providing for a women's reformatory. At 
first received with much favor, the bill found many ob- 
stacles, absurd charges being made as to the designs of its 
promoters, and it was finally set aside in order that the 
bill establishing the Hospital for Crippled Children might 
get through. The great success of this institution, which 
has made Minnesota unique among the states in its care 
of indigent crippled children, must have long since over- 
come whatever feelings of regret the far-sighted women. 
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who championed the reformatory bill, may have felt in its 
loss. That this proposal for saving unfortunate women 
should have been side-tracked by a plan to relieve phy- 
sically unfortunate children may have seemed an irony, 
and, that when the question again reached the L^sla- 
ture, in 1903, it should have gone down to defeat because 
of the growing agitation to create an independent institu- 
tion for girls under the age of seventeen, separating them 
from the boys* school, the irony must have seemed quite 
apparent to those who still believed the reformatory the 
more important. The agitation for the separate girls' 
school succeeded, as we all know, and the magnificent in- 
stitution at Sauk Centre was the result. 

The bill of 1893, with the amendments suggested by 
the Federation of Women's Clubs, provided for a cottage- 
plan institution, to be officered by women, and included 
a board of women visitors who were to supervise the in- 
mates after parole. 

The Board of Control has often recommended the 
establishment of a reformatory for women, and four years 
ago secured the repeal of the law permitting women to be 
sent to the men's reformatory. Women were rarely sent 
there, and therefore had to be placed in the home of the 
Principal Keeper or in the Stearns County Jail. In 1913 
the Board of Control had a bill introduced which provided 
for the establishment of a women's reformatory on the 
cottage plan. This bill passed one house of the legisla- 
ture. 

The State provides for the male delinquent at all 
stages of his career. As a youth he may be sent to the 
Training School for Boys at Red Wing, which receives 
boys from eight to seventeen for every crime excepting 
murder. For those from sixteen to thirty, there is the 
State Eeformatory at St. Cloud; and then there is the 
Prison for the older delinquents, for those whose crimes 
make them subject to prison sentence, and for adult re- 
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cidivists. At every stage in the life of the male offender, 
opportunity is given for redemption. The formative per- 
iods, all agree, are the important ones in the life of the 
offender. The law assumes the formative period to close 
around the ages of seventeen to eighteen. And another 
period — ^when immaturity is replaced by maturity — when 
the passions and instincts need the curb of a stronger will 
than that of youth, is assumed to fall within ages from 
seventeen and eighteen to thirty years. Later we shall 
discuss the wisdom of a fixed maximum, but the ages as 
given are generally those set by law in most states having 
these institutions. 

Surely no one would claim that the formative periods 
in the female are of less importance than the male, yet in 
the penal and correctional organization of the state we 
have so far omitted to make provision for the female of- 
fender over the age of seventeen years, except where a 
state-prison offense is committed. In actual practice, 
except where gross crimes have been committed, this great 
and progressive state is doing nothing for the safekeep- 
ing, reformation and redemption of its women offenders. 
It is true that we have the jails and the workhouses, but 
surely no one will claim that any adequate solution of the 
problem is to be found in short-time commitments, no 
matter how repeatedly, to these places. Even with the 
best of intentions, these places cannot, because of equip- 
ment and environment, hope to accomplish the results de- 
sired. The woman offender needs a specially equipped in- 
stitution, designed to suit her needs. 

The young men are received at the Eeformatory un- 
der a sentence limited only by its maximum. They are 
cared for physically, mentally and morally; their needs 
are ascertained ; their weaknesses are learned ; and every at- 
tempt is made to teach them to become decent citizens and 
to do their part in the work of the state. A large propor- 
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tion succeed and amply justify the State in what it has 
done for them. 

Why should not the young woman who has been unr 
fortunate, who often, because of bad environment, b^ 
cause of lack of home and religious training, and of be- 
ing the victim of her own instincts, has been misled and 
led astray, have the opportunity given the young man to 
leam the uselessness of wrong-doing and the need of re- 
pentance, and be given a chance to prepare for a life of 
good ? And why should not the older woman, who is dan- 
gerous to health and morals, who sins recklessly, who can- 
not be called misguided as her younger sister, be restrain- 
ed and stopped before it is everlastingly too late? 

There can be no class legislation in extending over 
the woman as well as the man the mantle of the State's 
charity and desire to save. It is undoubtedly true that the 
larger number of offenses for which women are arrested 
are against chastity, and not against person or property. 
Surely it ought to be realized that the sins involving pur- 
ity imperil the very foundations of all that is good in the 
state, and that the perpetrator of these offenses needs as 
much serious consideration as the offender against the 
rights of property. In any event, the male delinquent has 
the advantage, for the sins of impurity which bring upon 
the female offender not only the arm of justice, but also 
the obloquy of the community where she dwells, are rarely 
visited upon her companion in sin. 

It seems strange, when most of the states have ap- 
preciated the need of special training in peculiarly adapt- 
ed institutions for girl offenders below the age of seven- 
teen years, and when this need has been so splendidly met 
in this state, that there should be any question concerning 
the girl offender of eighteen, nineteen, twenty, twenty-one 
years and over, who often needs as much attention as her 
younger sister. 
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There are 180 girls at the Sauk Centre School. About 
100 are received yearly. If it is claimed that the School 
should solve the problem alone, how could it do it in the 
face of 1,500 arrests, yearly, of women offenders in the 
three large cities of the state? The statistics may be il- 
luminating. 

Of 613 women arrested in Minneapolis in 1913, 150 
paid fines, 62 were placed on probation to matron, court 
officer and citizens, 204 were committed to workhouse, 
34 were sent out of the city. Of those on probation 4 
were sent out of the city, 5 to Crittenden Home, 15 to 
the House of the Good Shepherd, and 3 to Bethany Home. 
Of those fined, many Ifad paid fines before and been ar- 
rested many times. Many of those going to the work- 
house had been there before. The Minneapolis workhouse 
is among the best conducted in the country, but the prin- 
cipal work for women is in mending clothes, cleaning, and 
in the laundry. The short term prevents much more be- 
ing attempted. 

In St. Paul in 1913, 590 women were arrested as 
against 827 in 1912, the smaller number being due to the 
close of disreputable places in June, 1913. The report 
has not been published, so no details can be given, but it 
is not likely that it would vary much in percentages from 
that of Minneapolis. One woman, within the last few 
years, is said to have been arrested in St. Paul 200 times. 
What this means is obvious. A reformatory sentence at 
the beginning of this woman^s career might have pre- 
vented all that followed. The St. Paul Workhouse does 
the best it can for the woman offender, although under 
unfavorable circumstances. 

The closing of the segregated district in Duluth in 
June, 1913, diminished the number of arrests, which were 
257 in that year as against 410 in 1912. Of the 257, 136 
were married, 116 single. 25 were fined, 62 cases sus- 
pended, 50 sent to the county jail, and 11 paroled. 1,325 
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days were spent in the county jail by women prisoners, 
mostly colored^ charged with immoral conduct. The 
Chief-of-PoIice says that the courts do not consider the 
jail a proper place for ordinary women delinquents^ or 
more would have been sent there. A few are at the Coun- 
ty Industrial Home, through being paroled to matron or 
superintendent at their own request. One of the womeo 
would have been sent to a reformatory had there been 
one. 

In 70 counties of the state in 1912 there were re- 
i*oiviHl in jail 6*2'? women prisoners, and 618 were dis- 
iliarginl during the year, leaving 26 in jail Dec. 31, 1912. 
Puring 19K^ i>54 women were received, and 662 dis- 
chargiHl, leaving 13 in jail Dec. 31, 1913. 

In tho State Prison there were, on Dec. 1, 21 women 
prisoners — I of whom are •'lifers" — ^whose ages ran from 
18 to M at tlie time of admission. The Prison, it is evi- 
dent, deals with but a small part of the problem. 

^fr!!. Sarah St^haefer, matron of the Minneapolis City 
lAvkup for fourtivn years, reports that in 1901 the total 
number bnniglit to tlie station of women, girls and boys, 
was i^rn^, and in 1913 it was 1,410. This increase is 
largely on aovMuni of the great increase in population and 
of closer vigiljuuv by the police, and not necessarily be- 
cause MiitneajnOis is a worse city than it was. Of the 
women arrostinl. Mrs. Sv^haefer believes 65 per cent are 
subnormal. Aiwrding to Mrs. Schaefer about half the 
girls and women arrested are from the country. She says 
that won\eu vx^niing from the Workhouse say: **There are 
plenty of jvople to give us drink, but none to give us 
bread,'* 

In St, Paul, of the 590 women arrested in 1913, 324 
were committed to the ivunty jail, 159 of whom, or 48% 
were between the ages of IT and 30. The probation ofEioe 
has no statistics available, but estimates that of the 45 
odd women on probation 65r^ were under 30. Xone were 
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under 17. The police matron is unable to furnish infor- 
mation concerning the ages of women arrested. How- 
ever, if the same percentages obtain for the whole num- 
ber as for those committed to the jail and in Minneapolis, 
it may be supposed that some 283, or 48%, of the 590 
women arrested were under 30. 

In Minneapolis, of the 613 women arrested in 1913, 
the matron estimates that 50 %, or 306, were between 17 
and 30. 

In Duluth, out of 410 women arrested in 1913, 119 
were between 17 and 30, or 29%. Six were under 17. 
The discrepancy in the percentages of ages in Duluth, 
however, may not be so great as might appear, as 81 were 
between 30 and '40. 

One thousand six hundred thirteen women were ar- 
rested in the three cities in 1913, 48% of which number 
is 774, the number presumed to be under 30. 

In a compilation of statistics made by Mrs. Geo. O.- 
Welch, of Fergus Falls, a few years ago, she found that 
out of a thousand cases in the courts, classifying under 
three heads, 160 would be offenses against persons or 
property, 256 against chastity, and 584 against public or- 
der. The last two groups, or 840, are misdemeanors and 
not state-prison offenses, and in this state are punishable 
by commitment to jail or workhouse for not to exceed 
90 days, or a fine of $100. 

Judges dislike to send a girl to the workhouse or 
jail if there appears to be any real womanhood left in 
her, and often she is ordered to leave town, to become a 
carrier of disease and disgrace that moves her on from 
place to place. This custom, whether for the homeless va- 
grant, the driftwood of humanity, or for the woman of- 
fender, is a quick and summary way of disposing of the 
community problem for the time being, but solves noth- 
ing. If the woman is fortunate enough to commit a seri- 
ous offense against person or property she may be sent 
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to prison, where at least she is cared for physically and 
is given some employment. The prison^ needless to say, 
has not the equipment, and it is a men's prison, run by 
men, and women prisoners there are only an incident. 

While it is perhaps true that probation systems in 
the large cities have been valuable in looking after the 
woman offender, it is impossible that they should be ex- 
pected to do the work that can only be done in a properly 
equipped reformatory. As it is, there are not enough 
probation officers for tlie work that is being done, and 
they cannot keep the mantle of protection around the 
woman who is in constant danger. She needs new sur- 
roundings, new influences, a physical and mental environ- 
ment suited to her needs. And if those who are placed 
on probation fail, there is nothing to be done for them. 
For the male offender, if probation fails there is still for 
him the reformatory, where he may be trained to useful 
citizenship. He is given a chance before the ultimate of 
the prison comes to him. Not so the young woman, who, 
with all her tremendous potentialities, goes to jail or 
workhouse again and again, or reaches the prison if she 
commits an offense of proper magnitude. 

It has been often pointed out that among those 
whom the women's reformatory will help is the wayward 
country girl, who flies to the city either to leave the scene 
of her misfortunes or because of the allurements of the 
city and greater opportunity for a life of wrong-doing. 
The cities are recruited constantly from the smaller towns 
and the country. The problem thus reaches into all parts 
of the state, and is not one peculiar to the large centers 
of population. 

It is evident, therefore, that there exists in this state 
a large and growing number of female offenders for whom 
little is being done, with consequences far-reaching and 
momentous in the spread of misery, vice and crime. If 
there were no other reason than that of safety for the 
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etate, considered solely from the economic point of view, 
it would seem time to help to raise the female offender, 
neglect of whom can only mean a heavier burden in the 
increase of the feeble-minded, the defective, the pervert, 
the insane, and the inebriate. Another reason, also eco- 
nomic, is that many of these offenders, perhaps the larger 
number, can be made self-supporting members of society. 

Another reason for the establishment of a woman's 
reformatory is that there will inevitably be a number of 
the girls sent to the Home School for Girls who fail to 
respond to the training there, who may need the reforma- 
tory chance, and who ought not to be turned away as 
hopeless without that final opportunity. The standards 
of the reformatory, adapted to more mature women, may 
be just what these refractory cases need. To have such 
girls remain at the Home School would be bad for them 
as well as their comrades, and to turn them out would 
be an injustice to the community. They should be trans- 
ferred to the reformatory. 

In the report of the Ohio Commission to Governor 
Harmon, February, 1911, it is said on this point that, on 
account of there being no intermediate institution be- 
tween the Girls' Home and the penitentiary, the older 
and more vicious girls must be retained until the age 
of 21 in the Home, where the enforced association of the 
younger and milder offenders, whose reformation offers 
the greatest promise, with those who are older, renders 
the efforts for the reformation of the former more diffi- 
cult and with little compensating advantage. 

Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, in an address before 
the American Prison Association in 1913, said: 

**I have seen enough of these women on the outside, 
and enough of the prisons to know that what many of 
these poor girls need is home discipline, training, over- 
sight, watchfulness, care. They need regular hours, regu- 
lar sleep, the watchful eye of the physician. They need 
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the training they are receiving, but I think it is deplor- 
able when sentiment or sentimentality comes into ihe court 
room and says, 'Do not sentence her because she is a 
woman/ and then she goes out again to become once more 
the slave of her circumstances, with the recommendation 
not to let those circumstances make her a law-breaker/' 

At the State Conference in Minneapolis in 1913, Mrs. 
C. G. Higbee described the institution at Bedford Hills, 
N- Y. Since this is the institution whose developm^t 
and whose ideaJs seem worthy of emulation in this state, 
I shall quote from Mrs. Higbee's sympathetic description: 

"As you drive down by the winding road, you come 
to the administration building which stands upon a little 
stream. Grouped around that are five cottages; ascend- 
ing by about forty steps — and these steps are made by the 
girls, of concrete — ^you will find another group of five cot- 
tages. In the far distance there is a cottage in which are 
housed the weak-minded. We have left behind us, as we 
(tome into this basin, the farm house and the group of 
buildings surrounding it, and there is another cottage on 
another hill in the distance. It is all very effective. There 
are twenty-seven buildings in all. 

'*I have not spoken yet of the nursery, and it would 
break your heart to go there, if you have never visited 
such a place — twenty-seven mothers taught to attend their 
babies, as tenderly and carefully as if they were the most 
fortunate children in the world, and you can see that 
their hearts are softened by that influence. 

"Further along is the discipline cottage or house of 
detention. That is about the only thing which marks this 
place as different from our own Home School for Girls, 
to the casual observer. Women come there who are nerv- 
ous wrecks. They must be restrained, sometimes. There 
is a cottage of ten rooms in which women who are violent 
are installed. They may have exercise every day, out-of- 
doors; they are attended; if they will sew, they may; 
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if they will work, then they may read; they are granted 
one privilege after another, seeing the head of the insti- 
tution frequently, and working their way back to favor. 
There are ten rooms, and only four or five- are ever used, 
occupied at the same time, often but one. 

"There is a farm rather lately established; there is 
a woman farmer. This farm is quite far removed from 
the administration building; there is practically no re- 
straint placed upon the women who are doing the work. 
There is a large dairy. Women were haying when I was 
there, and doing it with apparent relish; they like to 
work on the farm. More and more it is growing upon 
us that the fresh air is what these women need, because 
they are depleted by dissipation, lack of sleep and irregu- 
lar habits. 

"In addition to what the state of New York can do 
for this institution, Mr. Rockefeller has come forward and 
is spending thousands of dollars. He has put up a build- 
ing at a cost of $76,000 (it has seventy rooms), into which 
these women are first taken. It is admirably adapted to 
the purpose. It is a long building, somewhat crescent- 
shaped. The women, as they arrive, enter one end of the 
building and go through the process of personal cleanli- 
ness and examination before they pass out of the two or 
three rooms set apart for that purpose. Then they are re- 
moved to the other part of the building, and there they are 
detained for from one to three months, while their her- 
edity, their former environment, their social history, their 
education, their value in the industrial world, their physi- 
cal condition and their mental condition, are looked up, 
and they are then assigned to the places proper for them. 
Mr. Bockefeller has also purchased a farm in that vi- 
cinity. There he has placed a corps of specialists, ex- 
perts, to whom the investigation, examination and classi- 
fication of these girls are assigned. 
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"The spirit of the place is wonderful. It can not 
be described. In the reception building you will find a 
combination of both the head and the heart of this won- 
derful institution. The head of the institution explained 
to me that the object of this building is three-fold : First, 
to find out the relation of these girls to this particular 
institution; second, to formulate a plan whereby all 
women may be placed before sentence, and investigated 
according to the latest ideas in criminology; third, to 
collect all possible data which may be utilized in the care 
of all women. We can scarcely comprehend the value of 
an effort like this.^' 

An interesting phase of the work at Bedford, not 
mentioned by Mrs. Higbee in this address, though she ha* 
spoken of it elsewhere, is the construction work done by 
the inmates, even to digging cesspools and building side- 
walks. It is quite evident that the same general princi- 
ples which underlie the work at Sauk Centre are at the 
bottom of the success at Bedford. 

The reception hospital should be an important fea- 
ture of the new plan. Physical regeneration must pre- 
cede, for many, moral change. The cleansing must be of 
the body as well as of the soul. To be amid the new en- 
vironments, music, flowers, pet animals, the care of sick 
comrades, the domestic arts, the various branches of house- 
keeping, will help to save even those who are least sus- 
ceptible. The ambition fostered will be self-respect, self- 
control and the making of character. It is needless to 
say that the women who officer such an institution must 
have the highest ideals of womanhood, and must inspire 
confidence, respect and attachment. There should be a 
classification according to tendencies and according to 
needs. 

A reformatory for women in connection with a men's 
prison or a men's reformatory, should not be considered. 
Xo specious plea of economy should outweigh the vital 
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necessity of an independent institution where the woman 
offender's special needs will be met in the way and through 
the methods best adapted to those need^.i Mrs. Geo. 0. 
Welch has well said on this point: 

"You can separate persons, but you cannot control 
that subtle influence which comes from the nearness of 
contending forces. There could be no freedom, no out- 
of-door life, no spontaneity of action which makes for 
moral poise.'^ 

An important thing to be considered is whether a 
great step forward should not be made in providing that 
there be no maximum age limit for the woman offender 
over 18 years of age, for 18 years should be the maximum 
for the Girls' School instead of 17 as at present. There 
are T«)men who commit their first offense after reaching 
30 years, and who are likely to be more amenable to re- 
form than some girls below 18. Why not send them to the 
reformatory rather than to prison because they are over 
the legal maximum? To have maximums at all is incon- 
sistent with the theory of the indeterminate sentence in its. 
fullest meaning. Such maximums have been preserved 
more as compromises than because of sound reasoning. 

Another thing to be considered is the wisdom of omit- 
ting the usual requirement that first offenders only be sent 
to the reformatory. The circumstances of a first offense 
may be such that it ought not to be held against the wom- 
an who falls the second time; and, if she is otherwise sus- 
ceptible of reformation, the opportunity should not be lost 
to her through any hard and fast rule fixed in the law. 

It has been suggested that the proposed institution be 
not called a reformatory, because the word has come to rep- 
resent in the popular mind certain standards and meth- 
ods which will not characterize it properly. The average 
reformatory for men is simply a kind of prison, with walls 
and all the appurtenances of a prison. It is desired that 
the proposed institution be rather a home for the woman 
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offender. It is true that there is much in a name^ and if 
a name can be found which will express better the purpose 
of what is soughlf to be done, it might be wise to change 
the name. In the minds of most people, however, the 
word reformatory means a place of cariug for certain de- 
linquents, and little explanation is needed, whereas if the 
name is changed, explanations would be necessary and 
there is no doubt that a change could easily be made after 
the institution was under way. 

The bill of 1913 provided that any woman between 
the ages of 17 and 30 years convicted by any court or 
magistrate, of petit larceny, of vagrancy, habitual drunk- 
enness, of being a common prostitute or frequenting dis- 
orderly houses of prostitution, or any woman between the 
ages of 17 and 30 convicted of a felony who shall not 
theretofore have been sentenced to a state prison or re- 
formatory, might be sent to the reformatory for women 
under a sentence without limit as to time. The Board of 
Control was authorized to select a site of not less than 
160 acres, and plans and estimates based on the cottage 
plan were to be submitted to the legislature of 1915. The 
financial control and general supervision were vested in 
the Board, but all the officers were to be women, and 
there was to be an advisory board of women visitors com- 
posed of five members. The bill included some of the 
language of the acts creating the present reformatory and 
the Girls' School. There may be some difference of opin- 
ion as to what the provisions of the bill should be, but 
there can be none as to the end to be attained. The main 
thing is to get the institution established, taking care that 
methods and standards be as near to the best as possible. 
We do not have to convince ourselves a^ to the urgent 
need; we must convince our fellow citizens. 

Too many people view this problem as did the little 
girl who was saying her evening prayers after having 
gone through a poverty-stricken district with her father. 
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She had seen distressing sights, and after finishing her 
prayer she added : "0 God, I saw some hungry little boys 
and girls today, and they were shivering, with little 
clothes on them, but it is none of our business, is it, 
Godr 

To fill this great gap in the Minnesota system of 
saving the delinquent is certainly worthy of the best 
thought we have and should receive the support of all 
persons interested in the welfare of our state. The ideals 
of a good home as the basis for training, coupled with the 
home as the aspiration of the future, rather than the 
office or factory, will furnish the safest foundation for 
the institution we desire. Let there be all the outdoor 
labor possible; such as the tasks of the farm, garden and 
dairy. Let loss of privilege be the basis of whatever pun- 
ishment there must be; and loss of liberty, only the last 
resort. Let the development by good environment, in 
officers as well as equipment, physical and personal, men- 
tal, moral, religious, by stimulus and suggestion toward 
better things, make the institution realize its purposes. 
Let the spirit of the place be that described by Elizabeth 
Frye long ago: 

"The spirit must be the spirit, not of judgment, but 
of mercy. In our conduct toward these unfortunate fe- 
males, kindness, gentleness and true humility ought ever 
to be united with serenity and firmness.^' 

(Note: By an act approved April 24, 1915, the 
Minnesota legislature appropriated $30,000 for the pur- 
* chase of a site and for the preparation of plans to be sub- 
mitted to the legislature of 1917. A copy of this law may 
be found in the appendix to this volume. — Editor.) 



IS THERE A SPECIAL PROBLEM FOR THE WOMAN 
SOCIAL WORKER FOR STATE INSTITUTIONS? 

By Nancy E. Tomunson 

Special Investigator for the Home for Girls, Sauk Center 

The attitude of any person entering the service of the 
state in any capacity is nearly always influenced by that of 
the general public. Likewise, if this same public is not 
intelligently interested in state institutions, the blame 
cannot all be placed to the account of public indiflference. 
The average citizen is only indirectly concerned with his 
state institutions, and is seldom aroused to active inter- 
est until there is an election, a scandal or praise or cen- 
sure from some ouside "prophet.'^ There are signs, how- 
ever, of an awakening to the realization that a state insti- 
tution is essentially democratic in function, and is as 
efficient as the public wills it to be. Further enlighten- 
ment is obviously needed. The chief source of such in- 
formation must be the institutional workers themselves, 
men and women presumedly trained for their special 
problems, but who have not forgotten that they used to 
be just "average citizens.^^ Those who work for the state, 
therefore, have a double duty; first, service to some partic- 
ular institution, and, second, service to the public whon? 
they indirectly represent, and whose opinions they more 
or less unconsciously help to mould. 

Of course it may be argued with equal force that any 
employee has a double duty, but for some reason or other 
the employee of state institutions has received relatively 
little consideration from the public with regard to such 
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responsibilities. That matter is left largely to the super- 
intendents, who, perforce, must create for themselves the 
standards and ideals of institution work for their new 
helpers; whereas, in the business world, standards of effi- 
ciency are generally well understood, and are not a "one 
man'' arrangement. 

There are, therefore, three important factors that 
make a special problem for the employees in state institu- 
tions. In the first place, any institution is a comTiunity 
in itself, separate from the world, and therefore imique; 
secondly, the economic conditions controlling the lives of 
the workers are not those of the outside world, and tend to 
influence personal standards considerably; and, in the 
third place, the institutions themselves are rapidly grow- 
ing away from the old asylimi idea to that of great public 
philanthropies in the truest sense of the word. 

It is scarcely necessary to emphasize the fact that 
there is much division of labor among institutional em- 
ployees, or that the problems of one group do not differ 
materially from those of the rest. There is one excep- 
tion, however, which only proves the rule, and that U the 
social service workers. They are an exception because 
their work in placing, visiting and investigating, (scientific 
or otherwise) is relatively new and undeveloped. Abo 
the inherent nature of their duties involves contact with 
all sorts of communities all over the state. This outside 
contact affords exceptional opportunities for interpreting 
institutional life and purposes to the general public. 

Because there are so few social service workers for 
the stat^, and these mostly women, this paper will be 
limited to the problems of the women; but the writer 
does not wish it to appear that she is making invidious 
distinctions between men and women workers. Most of the 
statements that follow have a general as well as special 
application; and it has been my lot to have both aved 
and worked long enough in various institutions, to see 
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the truth of these statements actually borne out in the Uvea 
of many workers. The uninitiated might appropriately 
suggest "non sequitur," for it is true that the eumulatiye 
results of years of successful work for some private phil- 
anthropy may be of no avail, because the state demands 
an utterly impersonal service; and the novice may be tre- 
mendously successful. You never can tell how the three 
factors previously mentioned are going to affect the char- 
acter and work of the individual social service worker 
who comes in contact with so much that is depressing. 
Experience, training, humor, and common sense in abnnd* 
ance are needed, lest she become as "institutionalized'' as 
many of her charges. 

Circumstances, at present unavoidable, condition in- 
stitutional life. Institutions are usually at leaj«t a mile 
from any town, and the town itself is often too far from 
the big cities to make possible even our occasional trip. 
Living outside of the town, and away from the larger 
centres of culture and diversion, throws the institutional 
worker very much upon her own resources. If she has 
the inward resources that are inculcated by a wide educa- 
tion, education in the real sense of the word, well and 
good. If temperament, or lack of opportunity do not 
give them, to her, then one of two things is likely to 
happen. The lines of least resistance follow either in the 
direction of whatever social life the town affords, or en- 
courage staying home with others who will not make the 
effort that is necessary to take advantage of the timo "oflP 
duty." The former may, or may not, be good for the eix»- 
ployee and her work ; but the latter most certainly is not. 
Those who work together all day and then spend their 
free time with the same companions, soon fall into the habit 
of talking of nothing but "shop,'' which is decidedly narrow- 
ing The interests of the average woman are subjective 
and introspective enough without working and living in 
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such a way that these tendencies are aggravated by the 
isolation of institutional life. 

This unavoidable isolation of ^ institutional lif§ j is 
one of the most serious handicaps to state service, and 
probably is more to blame for poor and inefficient help 
than any other one factor. Furthermore, it is a factor 
that cannot be helped at present by legislation, "mirabile 
dictu,^' but must be compensated for in some other way 
yet to be discovered. It is possible that some day the 
relation of recreation to efficient service in state insti- 
tutions will be considered as important as its relation to 
other social problems. In the meantime the fact re- 
mains, and its influence must be reckoned witli. 

The casual observer may think that the isolation of 
institutional life cannot have much effect upon social 
workers who are so largely itinerant; but such is not the 
case. They are not more exempt than other employees 
in spite of their opportunities for travel about the state. 
Social service involves working among certain classes or 
types of people, and it really does not matter greatly 
whether these people are on their native heath or within 
the four walls of some institution; since they are studied 
as a cross section of society. The tendency is to forget 
that a particular cross-section is only a phase of the great 
social problems of the day. Then too, each phase appears 
so acute because of the actual tragedies involved, that it 
is not surprising that social workers, as a class, often lose 
perspective and become obsessed with the problems of 
their work. Add to these inherent tendencies of social 
service those resulting from the fact that institution life 
is isolated and it is easy to see that the workers themselves 
can lead a sort of laboratory existence, which in time 
makes them incapable of fairly or truly judging the lives 
of the average and normal. It is pertinent to remark 
that the neurotic, or the woman with a mission in life, has 
to business in social service. It is hard enough to keep 
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from becoming biased or pessimistic, without being handi- 
capped at the beginning with a temperament or an ob- 
session. 

Much of the data about social problems is originally 
furnished by social service workers. Now the state is 
taking up, more and more, the research work previously 
carried on wholly by private philanthropy. The public 
has a right, therefore, to expect that investigation carried 
on under state patronage shall be of a high order; and 
that the people who do the actual work shall live up to 
such standards. Hence it is of tremendous importance 
that social service workers who wish to take up their 
vocation in a state institution, shall be persons whose 
poise and efficiency will not be disturbed by being shut 
off from contact with the average and the commonplace 
in life. Only the balanced and disciplined mind can hope 
to escape the depressing effects of life among the sick in 
mind, body, or morals. 

The second important factor in institutional life is an 
economic one, and seems rather innocuous upon the sur- 
face. Three meals a day, laundry once a week, and a 
check once a month, are a very pleasant form of compen- 
sation. The very regularity of these things gives such a 
feeling of security that it soon follows quite imperceptibly 
and naturally that one takes too much for granted. Peo- 
ple who would not dare to complain of the food and 
service anywhere else, feel that it is their special privi- 
lege to abuse everything that the insij'tution offers as 
remuneration. They forget that food and lodging are as 
much a part of the salary as the actual cash, and are not 
an inherent right, like equal suffrage, but are first of all 
to be earned. All this tends to put state employees out 
of sympathy with the struggle for existence among out- 
side wage earners, and to make them f ^rget their ovm eco- 
nomic responsibilities. The idea still remains that working 
for the state means 'Vorking the state.'' It may be sub- 
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conscious in the minds of the workers, but it is a tradi- 
tion of institutional life that dies hard. Working for 
the state is something more than a congenial way of earn- 
ing daily bread. 

We all have heard stories of men, who, when their 
terms were up, begged not to be released from prison. 
These men had become so dependent upon prison routine 
that they knew they had become unfitted for the economic 
conditions of the every day world. Children, brought up 
in orphan homes, or even in boarding schools, often grow 
into a dependence upon institutional routine that handi- 
caps them for life as wage earners. Men and women who 
serve the state in its various institutions can be aflEected 
the same way, a fact generally ignored in most discus- 
sions of institutional problems. This loss of economic 
self-reliance is usually described in the word, "institu- 
tionalized,^^ and is a malady that is no respecter of per- 
sons. It may attack anyone from the cook to the super- 
intendent. The social service worker, in spite of having 
less confinement than other groups of workers, and for 
reasons previously indicated, is quite as likely to be in- 
fected as any one else. Only it would be particularly dis- 
astrous in her case, since she is an interpreter of social 
conditions, and therefore cannot afford to lose a proper 
perspective of the whole of life. 

History teaches that experiments in community-liv- 
ing have not been universally successful, and even where 
they have not been flat failures, they have resulted in new 
troubles little expected by their promoters. While it is 
trite to say that the tendencies of mankind are gregarious, 
yet the fact is so often ignored, especially when it does 
not fit in with the TTtopian schemes of the would-be re- 
formers of this same mankind. Any plan of living that 
takes the individual group of individuals away 
from the annealing processes of ordinary existence, that 
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brings out differences rather than likenesses, is essentially 
artificial. 

If institutions be regarded as experiments in com- 
munity-living that are becoming more and more efficient 
as they approach the normal in social and economic cus- 
toms, the part they play in the welfare of the state grows 
clearer. Society no longer shuts its troublesome members 
up, merely to get rid of them, regardless of the results 
of such methods upon the victim. That is the old asylum 
idea, now almost obsolete. The institution is expected to 
make over the troublesome member, and if failing in that, 
to make him as useful or as happy as possible. In other 
words, the social conscience has come to recognize the 
economic waste of merely segregating any special class of 
people. Such segregation not only does not solve the pro- 
blem of caring for the unfortunate, but may render them 
permanently unfit for life through the setting up of hab- 
its of dependence upon a way of living not compatible wi Ji 
the traditions and customs of society at large. Perhaps 
there could be no better illustration of this point than 
the very marked change in the methods of penal institu- 
tions within the last few years. 

This generalization is made for the purpose of trying 
to bring home the fact that what holds true for one class 
of people holds true for another. N'o individual who gets 
too far away from life in all its phases can be as useful, 
or as just, as one who comes in contact with all sorts and 
kinds of people about their daily business. Social work- 
ers, both in private and state service, are particularly 
prone to fall into the habit of judging all mankind, and 
especially men, by the deviations of the relatively few; 
and tangents are not only fatal to the correct interpreta- 
tion of social phenomena, but have results that are ex- 
tremely pernicious in their possibilities for distorting the 
social point of view. That which is promulgated by the 
private philanthropies is not representative of the public 
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at large, but the views of a state official are more than a 
personal matter, for the person who utters them is re- 
sponsible to the people of the state. In this connection it 
might be said that we have much to learn from the Ger- 
mans in the matter of our attitude toward the state and 
its officials. Our suspicion of authority of any kind, es- 
pecially of official, is a national fault. This is not sur- 
prising however since, in the hope that we shall thereby be 
saved individual effort at reform, we allow reformers in the 
name of the state to saddle us with all sorts of strange 
propaganda. This is truly a free country, and we are 
all equally superior. 

The social isolation of institutional life, coupled with 
an economic routine conducive to dependency, has and 
will continue to modify, for better or worse, the habits, 
and ultimately the characters, of those who come under 
its influence. It is an artificial life, because its cus- 
toms and routine are fixed arbitrarily by circumstances 
not holding true for society in general. Yet, if the insti- 
tutions are to perform the constructive functions now de- 
manded of them, there must be the cultivation of a better 
understanding and co-operation with the general public. 
Here is another opportunity for the social workers, who, if 
they have the proper perspective of both institutional and 
community life, can do so much to help educate the pub- 
lic in its share of what should be reciprocal interest; but 
they can do much harm by failure to keep in touch with 
other ways of living than their own. 

Few will dispute the statement that institutional life 
is not a natural one, therefore it is scarcely necessary to 
give details to prove that its social and economic condi- 
tions can influence both employee and inmate. This is 
a general principle ; and one of the pet hobbies of sociol- 
ogy, namely, that of reaction to environment. The aver- 
age man or woman does not rise superior to an unnatural 
or artificial environment without conscious effort. There- 
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fore, one must consider present conditions from every 
aspect and make the best of them. A wider recognition 
of the possibilities and limitations of institutional life 
will be a great help, and this recognition must first come 
from those who are experienced and can therefore speak 
with authority. It is the part of wisdom to urge discre- 
tion, lest our institutions be exploited, a fault of which 
Minnesota has not yet been guilty. 

Since the constructive functions of our institutions 
have developed more rapidly than the public is capable of 
appreciating, there are serious possibilities for mutual 
misunderstanding which may result in financial curtail- 
ment. Our institutions are no longer places in which to 
confine people so that the responsibilities of the relatives 
may be shifted to the state. Nevertheless, the old asylum 
idea persists, especially in the matter of commitments 
which savor of criminal procedure, whether appropriate 
or not. Furthermore, there is still a stigma attached to 
the inmates released from our state institutions. These 
two traditions prevail because society has only begun to 
distinguish between crime proper, and vice or disease; and 
has not yet agreed upon the distinction between the two. 
There is only one sure way to overcome public prejudice in 
such matters and that is by educating people to the newer 
ideals. 

First of all, it is necessary to ask if the institutional 
workers, themselves, are doing all they can to live up to 
the newer ideals. Otherwise outsiders will have reason to 
view their efforts with some skepticism, if not with actual 
indifference. The minds of state employees must be 
kept alive to the constructive elements in all phases of the 
institutional work. This is especially true of those whose 
duties carry them around the state and who are therefore 
representatives of the institution to the people of the 
state. The social service workers do more traveling than 
other groups of employees and consequently have more op- 
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portunities here and there to put in a leavening word. 
Incidentally, it is the casual, and apparently purposeless, 
word of wisdom that bears the most weight in the end. 
Human nature resents an instruction that is too obvious. 

The changing ideals, methods and purposes of our 
institutions therefore present a third important factor 
in the problem of women social workers for the state. 
This third factor is one of growing importance and re- 
quires careful handling. If one exploits or boosts the 
work of any institution the public will begin to expect 
the impossible, thus undoing the results of patient and 
conservative effort. Changes in methods and standards 
should be made to appear as the inevitable result of en- 
lightened public opinion, which is, of course, quite liter- 
ally true. Here again it is well to remember that human 
nature not only resents obvious instruction, but also a 
superior knowledge of what it does not understand. After 
all, special knowledge should justify itself by some form 
of expression that is well within the comprehension of the 
majority. The contempt of the trained for the untrained 
is pure, intellectual snobbery. The less said about social 
theories and the more about the economic results of in- 
stitutional work, the sooner will the public take an active 
interest. Further results will then follow with less fric- 
tion and more cordial understanding all around. The 
translation of the special knowledge of institutional work- 
ers into terms of the commonplace is no simple task, and 
requires a sympathetic understanding of human nature, 
particularly on its economic side. This understanding 
is not found among social workers as often as might be 
presumed. 

The change from the purely penal or custodial func- 
tions of state institutions, in general, to the humanitarian, 
(so-called for want of a better word,) is one of such in- 
spiring potentiality to those who have eyes to see, that 
state service is now attracting finer and better trained 
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workers than it formerly did. Although this infusion of 
new blood may, for a time, be a source of disturbance, the 
inevitable result will be a higher standard for 
state employees of all classes. It behooves those who are 
now in the service of the state to see that their vision is 
not so narrowed by the traditions of the past that they 
cannot see and welcome the changing ideals and methods 
in the treatment of those under institutional care. Thus 
will the transition period be covered without useless bit- 
terness and antagonism. 

It would be manifestly unjust and rather personal 
to point a moral for the benefit of the social workers now 
in the service of the state, for they have been the pioneers, 
and their splendid work is not finished by any means. 
Then, too, there are many fields of investigation yet to be 
surveyed; and what has already been started needs fur- 
ther development and many more workers. For instance, 
the possibilities for helpful co-operation between institu- 
tional social workers and those in the Department of La- 
bor, and in county or municipal service, have not been 
fully utilized, and will not be, until the suspicion and 
petty jealousy of authority are outgrown. Then there is 
the fine, but wholly inadequate work being done for the 
insane, which could be so much more hopeful and preven- 
tive with a larger staff of workers. A new field of pre- 
ventive work lies waiting for development, one which shall 
rehabilitate the home and its members, before they have 
reached the ^^institution stage^^ of retrogression or degen- 
eracy. It is to be hoped that the day is coming when as 
much time and money will be spent in keeping people out 
of institutions, as is now used in putting them in. In- 
stitutional helpers can best start such work, for they 
know, by experience, the limitations of the institutions 
in solving social problems. 

The isolation of institutional life, its arbitrary eco- 
nomic routine, and its constantly changing methods and 
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ideals, are not the only factors in the problem of the 
women social workers for the state; but they are the fun- 
damental ones from which grow others not arising from 
purely feminine traits of character, such as the inability 
of the average woman to eliminate the personal equation 
from her work. In the final analysis, these factors are 
individual matters, for nothing that the institution can do 
for its workers is of such permanent value as that which 
each individual does to improve or impede the collective 
results and standards. A splendid equipment does not 
make an institution, but a proper spirit among all classes 
of employees is that which counts. The results of institu- 
tional work are interesting and vital to the people of the 
state only as far as they are presented convincingly by 
representative officials. After all, it is doubtful whether 
any principle or reform could succeed, except through the 
triumphant force of the personality of its sponsors. If 
tills paper may be permitted to have a text, let it be the 
conscious cultivation of an ideal for state service which 
shall include not only efficiency and loyalty, but the sym- 
pathetic understanding for the frail ties of humanity that 
comes from education in the old-fashioned virtues of self- 
respect, sense of responsibility, and consideration for oth- 
ers,^^ the lack of which helps to make institutions necessary 
in the first place. Such is both the shortest and the long- 
way home to the solution of the special problem of the 
woman social worker for our state institutions. 



DISCUSSION 

A. 0. Eogers, Superintendent, School for Feeble- 
Minded, Faribault: The establishment and maintenance 
of state institutions involve two things that should be 
kept in mind when criticizing their administration. First, 
these institutions are artificial substitutes for home and 
community life; and, second, they have to do with people 
who are temporarily or permanently characterized by anti- 
social reactions. These may be referred to briefly, though 
relating only indirectly to the topic under consideration in 
Miss Tomlinson's excellent paper. 

First, all of our state institutions for the care of 
human beings — especially those that have to do with the 
care of children and youths — serve as substitutes for nor- 
mal homes. Since they are substitutes, they can only ap- 
proach, under the most favorable conditions, the perform- 
ance of the most important function of a normal home for 
normal people. For homeless children, they provide a 
temporary stopping place and training school until a 
regular and proper private home can be secured for them. 
For the delinquent child, the state institution offers a 
change of environment and presents a new set of reac- 
tions, with a hope that new ambitions, renewed efforts at 
self-control, capacity to perform useful tasks, and a gen- 
eral moral awakening, will follow the systematic daily 
routine of well devised, educational and ethical activities. 
The mentally deficient child must have a community or- 
ganization developed in this special home where, if neces- 
sary, he spends his entire life. He must be educated in 
a specially organized school system. His medical needs 
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must be supplied. The recreational life and all those 
things that affect the soul development through personal 
contact with, and influence of the "mother^^ of the unit 
family to which he belongs, and the teachers and officers 
that direct his community life, must be provided for. In 
short, he should have the influence, in early years, of the 
best possible substitute for a natural home. As the child 
grows, he must have the benefit of the interests that per- 
tain to a normal community life, adapted to the nature and 
to the extent of his limited capacity for usefulness and re- 
quirements for happiness. The insane person, who is men- 
tally sick, must have the benefit of a new environment 
where medical treatment, in its best and broadest sense, 
is the dominant motive. It is a hospital environment par- 
taking of the features of a home, and also of those of a 
community. 

In connection with the second named condition — the 
anti-social reactions of these institutional children — it is 
readily recognized that in a certain percentage of cases 
with which these institutions have to do, there are other 
members of the same families who partake more or less of 
the same deficiency as the state ward related to them, 
and, in other cases, the relatives are more or less respon- 
sible, through ignorance or unwise performance of the 
parental or family administrative duties, for the delin- 
quency which makes it necessary for tlie State to inter- 
vene. 

It is also a fact of common observation, that it is 
not the results of the regular constructive work with the 
great majority of the State's wards that receive the largest 
amount of public attention. It is the rare exceptional case, 
where possibly there may have been some mistake in the 
treatment of a ward, or more often, a half truth, or an 
entirely imaginary cause for criticism, that receives rec- 
ognition by the greatest publicity and comment. 
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I refer to these things simply to call attention to the 
fact that it is easy to become pessimistic in dealing with 
problems of this kind. We must simply remember that 
they represent a part of the experience of all institutional 
administration. They can be reduced to a minimum by 
the exercise of foresight and tact. Whatever the amount 
of this experience may be, one must not lose optimism. 
There is always a balance of wisdom and good judgment 
on the part of the public. He, who acts honestly, intelli- 
gently and discreetly, with a single-minded desire to se- 
cure the best possible results with the State's wards, will 
have this fact recognized sooner or later, and he is in a 
much better frame of mind to do good work when opti- 
mism perches upon his banner. 

Xow, in regard to social workers for institutions rep- 
resenting the state, there are two classes of fxmctions 
which they may perform (and in discussing these, I shall 
eliminate the question of sex) : 

First, those that relate to adjustment; and Second, 
those that pertain to research of a more or less scientific 
nature. 

There has been for some time a feeling that institu- 
tions have been considered too much a thing apart from, 
rather than a part of the machinery for social reconstruc- 
tion. That is to say, the necessity for co-ordinate rela- 
tions has not been sufficiently recognized. An individual 
is taken out of society and placed in an institution from 
one of two motives or both, viz. the safety of society or 
the reformation or transformation of the individual from 
a condition in which anti-social reactions are dominant, 
to one in which the reactions are normal. While in many 
instances, the individual in question, from inherited de- 
ficiency, unsuited environment or progressive disease 
changes, is entirely incapable of restoration or transfor- 
mation; nevertheless, those in whom there is sufficient 
improvement, or who may have lived their prescribed 
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term under restriction, are taken out of the institution 
and placed back in society. They live on either one side 
of the wall or on the other. This wall of separation is at 
last being gradually torn down; the public is learning to 
realize that it may have some responsibility as to results 
obtained from state institutions, not merely from criti- 
cizing but from its own relation to the wards, both be- 
fore and after institutional handling. Those who ad- 
minister our state institutions are more and more insist- 
ing upon the co-operation of the public in their efforts. 
Here is where the social workers find their primary field 
of usefulness. 

A fine example of such co-operation is seen 
in the work of the State Public School at Owa- 
tonna which performs its most important function by 
placing out, into good homes, the children of the state, 
who have become dependent from various causes. The 
general institution home is merely an incident in the 
process of finding real homes — a way station on the road 
to better things. It is true that a few misfits must finally 
revert to the School and remain under its protecting care 
till majority. The number of this class, however, is very 
small. The social workers, or technically, the State 
Agents, (four in number) for this school, must investi- 
gate the homes that call for children, and look up their 
standings, and assist in fitting each to the other. Visits 
to the homes must be of sufficient frequency to satisfy 
the agents that the mutual relations continue to be satis- 
factory. If the homes that apply, prove undesirable, if 
the motive inspiring the request for children prove un- 
worthy, or if the home selected for trial or the child 
placed in the same proves mutually unsuited, a new ad; 
justment must be made. Some homes prove undesirable 
for any child, and some children are found to be misfits, — 
some being mentally deficient, and unplaceable outside 
of a special institution for that class. 
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One can obtain a better idea of the extent of this ac- 
tivity from the Superintendents report. The report for 
the two years ending August 1st, 1912, is the only one 
available at this writing. 

Total number of Homes investigated 1,093 

Total number of Children Visited in Homes. .. .2,556 
Special investigations 544 

The extent of this work is more impressive when we 
learn that the agents traveled a total of 17,146 miles by 
teams and 102,713 miles by railroad to accomplish the 
task. The State Public School has accomplished the most 
extensive work in adjustment, pertaining to any of the 
state institutions. It has placed out 5,000 children since 
its organization, and the essential element of success is 
the well directed social service of this specialized char- 
acter. 

One can readily understand how the work of placing 
delinquents, either into new homes, or their natural ones 
from which they were taken by process of law, would be 
foredoomed to failure in a majority of the cases, without 
the active and tactful services of the social worker. For 
example, the splendid training and wholesome influence 
which characterize the Home School for Girls at Sauk 
Center, must be co-ordinated by a particularly careful 
adjustment of the ward to the home of adoption or em- 
ployment. The new family itself needs instruction con- 
cerning the new member of the household or service. 
The latter should have whatever counsel and help is nec- 
essary to support and protect her in the new life of social 
and economic independence. Not only one, but possibly 
several, visits may be necessary to adjust the natural re- 
lations, or possibly a change of the place of service, be- 
fore the successful future of the one-time ward is finally 
assured or established. 
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The same principle applies to the operations of the 
Industrial School at Eed Wing. Both of these institu- 
tions have to do with adolescent life, from which there is 
so much to expect, and associated with which there is al- 
ways hope. It presents a situation in which the social 
worker may be able to turn the balance, in the final re- 
sult. Hence there is the necessity for the most skillful 
and tactful methods. 

The prison and reformatory afford fields for similar, 
yet in detail quite different, work. Helping to secure 
employment, and offering friendly advice as the occasion 
suggests, are the principle functions of that part of the 
parole officers^ work which partakes of the nature of so- 
cial work — and that of the voluntary friendly visitors. 

The latest application of this policy, by the Board 
of Control, provided for by the Legislative Session of 
1907, is in the employment of two agents, a man and a 
woman, to exercise supervision of patients paroled from 
the Hospitals for the Insane, from the School for Feeble- 
Minded and Colony for Epileptics. Some of their 
best work consists in the investigation and remedy 
of any possible source of irritation or antagonism between 
the patient and his home environment. It not infre- 
quently happens that something of this nature, having 
been a factor in promoting the original mental disturb- 
ance, serves, unless corrected, to start the process again. 
Friends of patients must learn often to overlook their ec- 
centricities, and all must become better acquainted. A 
personal interview often serves to bring into closer co-op- 
eration, the work of the hospitals, and the interest and 
helpfulness of patients still under treatment. Properly 
recorded and accumulated records of environmental con- 
ditions discovered by the agents, will eventually be of 
value to the hospital authorities, in the study of causation 
and mental hygiene. 
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In their work for the feeble-minded and epileptic, 
they note the results when patients are taken home by 
their friends — what they are doing — how nearly they are 
self -supporting — and their reactions in the home* and 
neighborhood. In general, the agency serves as a medium 
of exchange and of adjustment between the institution 
and the friends of the inmates. The results are, first, an 
appreciation, on the part of the families visited, of the 
fact that the State is always interested in its former 
wards, and second, a collection of data of sociological 
value. 

The employment of social workers, for scientific pur- 
poses, is of still later development. This has been refer- 
red to, in a previous Academy meeting. Provision has 
been made by the Legislature, at the request of the Board 
of Control, for clinical and scientific research at the 
Hospitals for Insane, the Penal institutions, the School 
for the Feeble-Minded and Colony for Epileptics. The 
principal work, so far, has been done under the auspices 
of the last named institution. It has consisted, essen- 
tially, in systematic visitations of the families who are 
represented by two or more inmates in the institution, for 
the purpose of securing information, as full and complete 
as possible, concerning the home conditions, the family 
histories, and all matters available which tend to throw 
light upon the cause of the mental defects of the inmates. 
This data is then carefully written out, with all the ref- 
erences and sources of information properly related to it. 
The family histories are then charted, and the whole re- 
sult filed and indexed for reference. On August 1st, 
1914, three hundred and seventy-seven families had been 
studied in this manner, and the work is still progressing. 
By this means, it is hoped that the principal strains of 
degeneracy in pur commonwealth may be determined, and 
that more light may be thrown upon the cause and pre- 
vention of mental deficiency. 
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This brief discussion may have served its purpose if 
it has shown that there are some special problems for so- 
cial workers of the state. There are some problems, and 
in fact, probably more of them, that the women social 
workers can help to solve, than there are of those that re- 
quire men for their handling. But this, the nature of the 
particular work under consideration must determine. 



SHOULD THERE BE A WOMAN MEMBER OF THE 

BOARD OF CONTROL ? 

By Katherine R. Williams 
Member State Board of Control, Milwaukee, Wis. 

In a discussion of this subject it might be well to 
consider first, how should a Board of Control be consti- 
tuted? The number of members is essential. The Board 
should be large enough to give an opportunity for the 
personal touch of members with institutions under their 
charge; and it should not be so large as to be unwieldy. 

Its membership should be composed of persons who 
possess enough business ability and in^ht to handle 
the state's money wisely, and for the best interests of its 
wards. The members should also be familiar in a general 
way with the problems underlying building, sanitation, 
purchasing, dietetics, social relief, care of defectives, edu- 
cation of the handicapped, and medical treatment of those 
who naturally become wards of the state. They should 
be familiar with the best thought concerning methods for 
bringing about the rehabilitation and reform of those 
who come under their charge. A Board of Control should 
contain persons having the widest Imsiness expehrience 
and judgment, the broadest cultural life, and the most 
practical of ideals. If one individual could be found who 
possessed all these qualifications perfected, perhaps a one- 
person board might do. However the deliberation of a 
group of persons with experience along some of these lines 
is necessary to get the best results. 
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A Board made up of persons of this type, to secure 
best results, should be a reasonably permanent institu- 
tion, rather than the result of political caprice. Much of 
the criticism which falls upon public servants should be 
directed to the public itself. We ask people to leave their 
personal avocations, often at much sacrifice, to enter pub- 
lic life; we pay for the period of their education and 
adjustment to the new work, and then, just as they are 
ready to give us service, we consign them to a political 
fate. 

Perhaps this is a long preamble to ^^Should There 
be a Woman on the Board of Control?" but it is given 
with a view to establishing a personality for my woman 
member. First, she shall have established in some man- 
ner her ability to carry on and maintain a business en- 
terprise; secondly, she shall have acquired a knowledge 
of the principles underlying social life, so that her mind 
shall be broad, her intellect keen and her judgment good; 
lastly, she shall have had enough experience of life to 
have proper ideals, and to have learned to direct her im- 
pulses. It is not fair to ask more of the woman who 
would serve on such a Board than would be asked of a 
man, and as women we should not be willing to urge be- 
ing accepted at a less valuation than men. I think every 
fair-minded man or woman will grant that there are 
women who can qualify for such service, and that if there 
be shown a need for a woman on such a board, she should 
be placed there. 

Why should there not be two women or even three 
upon the Board ? There is no reason, providing that they 
are the women for the place and that there is work for 
them to do. 

Having established our board and its personnel, it 
becomes necessary to distribute its duties, and, naturally, 
those coming within the experience of a woman, may be a 
little different from those appealing to men, due to train- 
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ing, environment and natural inclination and this the 
point we must establish — the special field for our woman 
worker. Eight here, let us establish this fact, that at no 
point in this discussion is there an intention to throw 
any reflection upon either the motives underlying the 
work of any man or woman engaged in this work, or the 
results achieved. The intention is to emphasize that the 
right men and women, co-operating in social house-keep- 
ing, will achieve better results than either one working 
alone. 

In carrying on business enterprises, on the scale that 
the operation of state institutions demand, the services 
of specialists are essenti|al. The multitude of details 
must be left to qualified agents, yet no expert is so pro- 
ficient as to grasp all the points of a problem and, conse- 
quently, there must be oversight. For instance, the archi- 
tect who plans a building may arrange the house-keeping 
department to the best of his ability, the superintendent 
may carefully study the plans, but a woman, who has had 
the practical experience and has given such problems her 
personal study, is enabled to suggest saving devices, bet- 
ter arrangements of fixtures, adjustment of doors, placing 
of furniture and similar points which mean fewer em- 
ployees, greater economy of labor, and less supervision, 
as well as better sanitation and greater cleanliness. For 
instance, the little matter of lights in cloths and linen 
closets has reduced fires, due to careless use of matches, 
to almost nothing and has helped to do away with insti- 
tution smell. 

A woman member can introduce economies in the 
practical management of an institution. Purchasing 
agents are human, be they ever so proficient; they fall into 
ruts; they fail sometimes to consider adaptability when 
they are considering pricey they are loaded with work 
and overlook detail. A woman will help in building up 
this part of the system. Menus are insisted upon very 
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generally, and there is no department where monotony 
60 soon takes hold. Matrons are not dietitians, and cooks 
are not experts; superintendents realize the short comings 
but are unable to meet the problem. This is essentially a 
woman^s problem. She can suggest variety, different 
methods of preparation for utilization of cheaper foods, 
etc. This will materially decrease cost and increase nu- 
trition, and give better food and increased comfort. These 
are mere details it would seem, at first thought. No 
man would wish to concern himself with them for any 
length of time, but the need of supervision in these lines is 
very important. 

Great numbers of the inmates of all institutions are 
women. How many men would like to be in a position 
where there was no one to whom tliey could go with a 
statement of facts or for sympathy, except to a body of 
women? None, I dare say. There are some women who 
prefer to look to a man for advice, some who are indiffer- 
ent, but there are in our hospitals, schools, prisons, etc., 
a great many women who endure in silence, rather than 
go to the men on the Board with a complaint, and who 
do find comfort in a woman's advice. This is true, also, 
in the administration of medical service, and there should 
therefore be women physicians accessible to women pa- 
tients. The population of the women's prisons, of the 
reformatories for women and for girls, have their peculiar 
problems. There is more or less of a sex problem in a 
large number of these cases, and it is better for those 
who are under discipline, to have a woman or women with 
whom they have to deal. 

The men, especially in institutions, leave behind 
them families in whom they are deeply interested. Then, 
if there is a woman member on the Board of Control, her 
womanly sympathy will cause her to do all in her power 
to relieve the anxiety of those whose families are left un- 
protected. Anxiety over those suffering on the outside. 
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retards reformation and often leads to breaches of disci- 
pline. Thus, a woman member would benefit, not only 
the women inmates, but also the men. 

Both the recreation for, and the housing of employees 
in institutions are often a considerable problem and one 
which, in the multitude of other considerations, does not 
receive much attention. The better the employee, the 
greater the success of the institution, hence the greater 
the return to the state. Anything, which makes for the 
proper physical or mental make-up of the employee, helps 
the institution. Oftentimes, the superintendent, whether 
man or woman, would be glad to have advice or assistance 
along these lines and a woman's training and instincts 
will be helpful. 

Then, large numbers of employees in our insti^i- 
tions are women. In those institutions where men and 
women work side by side we know that certain abuses 
creep in. The woman employee endures in silence rather 
than go to a man superintendent ; her term of service may 
be shortened, her health may be impaired, she may be- 
come a derelict. This is not the fault of the men in 
charge, but is due to the reticence of the woman. She 
will appeal to a woman if there is one available and the 
institution benefits by a longer term of service, and also 
by the better quality of her work. 

The effect upon the Board itself is felt in some ways. 
The presence of a woman member softens the bitter state- 
ment of facts, sometimes her sympathy speaks and softens 
stern justice, many times her instinct supplements rea- 
sons ; oftentimes she is wrong but many times 'she is right, 
and, if her judgment is good, her counsels are valuable. 

Do not understand me as making the life of the 
woman member of the Board detailed. To summarize: 
There is work for women to do in the charitable, penal 
and reformatory field. The nature of a woman fits her 
to supplement the work of men along these lines, and 
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also to do constructive work in the departments that are 
naturally her work. That women have successfully con- 
ducted institutions as managing Boards, and have co-op- 
erated in the management of institutions where women 
are confined, is well known. Besides the question of mem- 
bership, in any body, is really a question of the personal- 
ity of the individual, of the proper preparation for and 
ability to do the work, and this same question applies to 
both men and women members. 

Perhaps you will think I have put woman^s service 
on a low scale but remember, first, we built for her the 
proper qualifications for doing equal work with her fel- 
low men members and then asked her to specialize in the 
departments which are best suited to her instincts. 

^ It is the small leak, the inefficient help, the teaspoon- 
ful thrown away, the missing horse-shoe nail which 
brought disaster. Let women remember "Small begin- 
nings make great endings," and let us give women a 
chance to show what they can do. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
By Mrs. Andreas Ueland 

Pltesident, MimiesoCa Equal SofiGrage Associatioii, lifinneapolis 

One of the most impressive chapters in the develop- 
ment of the Anglo Saxon man is his emergence from a 
state of bondage and serfdom to a position of freedom, 
and, little by little, to the attainment of self government. 

Not less impressive is the emergence, before .otu 
eyes, of woman from a state of ignorance and a position 
of dependence to the modem woman, who is just now 
taking the last step in her development — ^the demand for 
political independence. In answering the question — 
What are the advantages of equal suffrage? — ^we may call 
to mind the advantages of democracy. 

Through a thousand years of struggle, men learned 
that their rights were protected, that their self-respect 
was conserved, that they received greater consideration 
from their neighbors, and that they had greater power 
and freedom in carrying out their creative instinct when 
they individually had some share in government. The 
hardest lesson in this one thousand years — and one not 
completely learned yet — is that it is not safe to leave 
government in the hands of one man or a group of men, 
and that one class can not judge wisely or decide fairly 
for the whole. 

The ballot in the hands of a newly enfranchised citi- 
zen gives him first of all self-respect. He feels that he is 
a man among men, that he is worthy the respect of other 
men. It entitles him to as much consideration as his 
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neighbor. He is, and should be, proud to be a voting 
citizen. The vote is a symbol of the respect and confi- 
dence of government. A vote withheld is a sign that the 
government lacks such respect and confidence. The vote 
has always been considered as an honor. Only little by 
little have all men been considered worthy of this honor. 
Originally, the king was the only one so honored, then 
the nobles, then the men of property, then the men whose 
religious beliefs were satisfactory and, at last, only an 
educational qualification was demanded. To take a man's 
vote away, is the deepest disgrace and humiliation that 
can be visited upon him, and is reserved for criminals. In 
the recent election, the men of Hennepin and Bamsey 
Counties were filled with righteous indignation at the 
amendment which proposed to limit the power of their 
vote for state senators. That a fraction of a vote for one 
official should be taken from them made the blood of more 
than one freebom American, in Hennepin County, boil. 

Women, especially, need the self-respect and the re- 
spect and consideration from others that comes with an 
individual share in government. For ages, women have 
been considered inferior to men. It was not until late 
in the Middle Ages that it was decided in a council of 
men that women have souls; and that was by a majority 
of only one vote. Forced to subserviency and trained to 
find happiness only in self-effacement, the lives of women 
have been full of sadness. Milton made his Eve say to 
Adam: 

"God is thy law, thou mine To know no more, Is 
woman's happiest knowledge and her praise.'' 

Eousseau, whom we are wont to consider the prophet 
of freedom and justice, says of women: 

"To please, to be useful to us, to make us love and 
esteem them, to educate when young, and take care of 
us when grown up, to admire, to console, to render our 
lives easy and agreeable — these are the duties of women 
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at all times and what they should be taught in infancy/' 

Sentiments, such as these, have dwarfed and crip- 
pled the women of yesterday. Herbert Spencer says: 

"In the history of humanity as written, the saddest 
part concerns the treatment of women; and had we, be^ 
fore us, its unwritten history, we should find this part still 
sadder. I say the saddest part because, though there have 
been many things more conspicuously dreadful — cannibal- 
lism, the torturing of prisoners, the sacrificing of victims 
to ghosts and gods — these have been but occasional; 
whereas the brutal treatment of women has been universal 
and constant.^' 

Too much cannot be said of the championship of the 
cause of woman's rights by such men as John Stewart 
Mill, Wendell Phillips, Henry Ward Beecher, and the 
many eminent writers and thinkers who are living today, 
nor of the just and fair attitude of thousands of men 
w^ho have voted, or would like to vote, in favor of equal 
suffrage. Although the measure was defeated in Ohio, 
we must not forget that 386,000 men voted for it, more 
than ever before in one state; nevertheless, the sense of 
woman's inequality has by no means passed away and we 
believe that the ballot would hasten this passing. The 
ballot is as John Stewart Mill said, ^^An outward and vis- 
ible sign of equality.^' 

That girls are not so important in the minds of 
many people, women as well as men, hardly needs de- 
monstration. It is easier to raise money for boys' educa- 
tional institutions than for girls'. Men's colleges are 
better endowed than women's a hundredfold. Men's 
clubs and undertakings, generally, are more liberally sup- 
ported than women's. We have, in Minneapolis, families 
who have come here from another civilization, in which 
the men look upon their wives and daughters as their 
property, who must do their bidding. They are surprised 
that anyone should object to their beating their wives, and 
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the wives consider it inevitable and necessary and are un- 
willing to have the men brought into court. 

The women of the East are still ^Weiled and cloister- 
ed and silent^' for no reason but that of sex. And it is 
not only this class of people who consider women as in- 
ferior. The case of Madame Curie is an example of the 
attitude of men "higher up." Madame Curie, the dis- 
coverer of the properties of radium, has as pupils the 
.greatest scientists of Europe. At a Congress in Brus- 
sels, the standard measurement of radium was discussed, 
and the congress unanimously decided that Madame Curie 
was the only person living, capable of establishing the 
standard. She, therefore, was appointed, and consequently 
the unit of measurement of radium will be known as a 
Curie and the word will take its place with Ohm and 
Ampere and Volt to perpetuate names of geniuses of pure 
science. And yet Madame Curie could not be appointed 
to a vacancy in the French Academy, Department of 
Science, because she was a woman. 

This sense of inferiority is depressing. No one 
can tell what the world has lost because of the idea that 
girls were inferior beings to their brothers. How many 
aspiring girls have been disheartened and discouraged by 
the public sentiment that they were not good enough or 
fine enough to do the things their immortal souls craved 
to do. In the old days it was only the girl children of 
heroic mold who were able to pierce the shadow of mis- 
trust and unbelief. It is a thousand times better now, 
but it is needful that all women should feel and know that 
they have a direct part in the divine plan, and that it is 
not necessary for them to be always subsidiary and indi- 
rect. Having a share in government is a means of educa- 
tion, which women need and. want. 

Who ever votes intelligently must consider the needs 
of good citizenship. In the enfranchised states, the wom- 
en are studying earnestly in order to become useful citi- 
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zens. In Denver, more books on social economy were sold 
in the eight months after women were enfranchised than 
in twenty years before. Substantially the same thing is 
said in Seattle, Washington. In the snflfrage states, wom- 
en's civic leagues are formed, sometimes one in every pre- 
cinct, for no other purpose than to study the needs of the 
neighborhoods and the states. 

The Potential Power of the Vpte. 

The fact, that groups of people are voters, renders 
legislators conscious of their interests. It is not only to 
the interest of the legislator, but it is his duty to consider 
the wishes of the people who have votes. They are the 
ones he tries to satisfy. A legislator is the servant of the 
people who send him to office. He cannot consider a vote- 
less group of people as earnestly as an enfranchised group. 
He respects chiefly those who send him to office. He is 
responsible to them. In the states in which women vote, 
the law makers inevitably pay more attention to the things 
women specially care for. 

The potential power of the large group of women — 
four-fifths of the whole — who are home-makers, makes a 
legislator take a deep interest in such questions as hous- 
ing, pure food laws, clean streets and the care of gar- 
bage. The potential power of that class who are wage 
earners, one-fifth of the whole, makes him attend to the 
questions of the hours of labor for women, and sanitary 
conditions of work. The potential power of the 
vote was strikingly illustrated in Chicago after the women 
of Illinois were given partial suffrage. For many years, 
the public spirited women there have asked for police 
women to be in attendance in their small parks and dance 
halls — places in which 86,000 young people find recrea- 
tion. They were told that there was not money enough, 
that they needed many more policemen before they could 
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have policewomen. They were given the vote, July 1st. 
On July 15th, the mayor appointed fifteen policewomen. 
Before September, there were forty, and it is promised 
that by January 1st there will be one hundred. The 
women had done nothing. They had not voted. They 
had simply had the power to vote given them. 

Another well known illustration of this power is 
the story of the garbage situation in Chicago. Miss Mary 
McDowell tried for fifteen years to have the garbage taken 
care of in a scientific manner. She had made herself an 
expert in knowledge of this kind, studying methods here 
and abroad. Her efforts to impress the Chicago council 
were unavailing until July 1st, 1913, when women were 
enfranchised. Then, almost immediately the city govern- 
ment appropriated $10,000 to improve the system, and 
Miss McDowell was named on the committee to spend 
the money. The mayor now speaks proudly of her as 
Chicago's great garbage expert. This happened before 
any of the women had voted. The garbage disposal, 
before the new system was instituted, cost Chicago $4,- 
000 a month. It is now said to pay expenses and yield a 
revenue of $2,000 a month. This is a saving of $6,000 
a month. 

The Mother's Point of View in Government. 

In a true democracy, all phases of normal human life 
should have due consideration. It surely is not the part 
of wisdom to leave out, as we do, the mother's point of 
view. Mothers, from the beginning, have been the dy- 
namic force that makes for better homes and thus for a 
higher civilization. In the early days, she was the first 
farmer, and the first industrial worker. She sacrificed 
her roaming instincts in order to make better conditions 
for her child. She is still doing this, still pushing silently 
and steadily all over the world for better conditions for 
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her child; better food, securer shelter, more educar 
tion, more beauty, greater opportunity, a more abundant 
life. 

This intensive concern for home should be expressed 
in government. The father is the provider; he is in- 
tensely concerned in business. Often it becomes an end 
and not a means with him. The mother does not con- 
sider business as all-important. These two forces should 
therefore balance each other in government. At present 
the things that pertain to business are over emphasized. 

Women Wish to Vote. 



All over the world, women are forming themselyes 
into suflErage organizations. "From the land of the mid- 
night sun, women wrapped in furs, above the polar circle, 
may be seen gliding over snow covered roads in sledgea 
drawn by reindeer on their way to suffrage meetings. At 
the same moment other women, in the midsummer of the 
Southern Hemisphere, protected by fans and unbrellas and 
riding in ^rickshas^ are doing the same thing under the 
tropical sun.^' 

In five continents and twenty-five nations and in many 
islands of the sea, among them Java, Sumatra, the Phil- 
ippines and Hawaii, women have organized clubs and 
are members of the International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance. In America, one after another, the federated clubs 
of the different states are endorsing suffrage. Last month, 
the federated clubs of New York passed a resolution en- 
dorsing suffrage; shortly before that Pennsylvania passed 
a resolution; before that, Missouri; before that, North 
Dakota, and in June, the National Federation of Wom- 
an's Clubs, meeting in Chicago, passed, enthusiastically, 
an almost unanimous resolution. Other women's organ- 
izations favoring it are the World and National Women's 
Christian Temperance Union, the National Educational 
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Association, the Society of Friends, The National Wom- 
en's Trades Union League. 

To those who see in this awakening of the women, 
only good, who see in it the unfolding of a divine plan, 
who see it as the fruition of the work of those few men 
and women to whom the vision was given, this march of 
the idea of the political freedom of women is full of ma- 
jesty. 

That all women do not wish to vote, is not a reason 
for withholding it from those who do. Voting is not 
compulsory. Not more than fifty per cent of the men of 
Minneapolis voted at the last election. No reform has 
waited until all or a majority were in favor. Not all of 
the inhabitants of the thirteen colonies were in favor of 
resisting England, or of adopting the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

When the custom of Suttee, in India, by which wid- 
ows were burned on the funeral pyre of their husbands, 
was abolished by Great Britain, the women who would 
have been victims, protested most loudly. Many of the 
slaves of the South did not wish to be freed. It has not 
been shown that a majority of women do not wish to vote. 
In the recent campaign in Ohio, the women made a house 
to house canvass in sixteen counties. In all of these 
counties, they found that sixty per cent of the women, 
and more, were willing to sign cards indicating their be- 
lief in equal suffrage. In the suffrage states, a majority 
of the women do vote. That they have not chosen to dis^ 
franchise themselves is an indication that they do not 
find it a burden. 

The greatest enemies of humanity and especially of 
women, are intemperance, prostitution (and war. The 
suffragists believe that by their votes they can help in 
defeating these enemies. -At every election, dry territory 
is increased by the help of the women. At the last elec- 
tion, three of the suffrage states — Colorado, Oregon and 
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Arizona — voted for prohibition. Of the vote in Oregon, 
the Portland Oregonian says: 

"All the counties in Oregon voted dry at the recent 
election, including Multnomah. It was an astounding 
change for Portland and Multnomah, which four years ago 
had gone wet two to one. The state, too, had registered 
a somewhat emphatic ^no^ on the subject; but through the 
influence of the women voters and the changed views of 
many male voters, the measure was adopted, in 1914, by 
35,000 or more votes. It was a veritable tidal wave which 
engulfed city and country alike." 

In California, before women voted, there were 200 
dry towns, now there are more than 680. In Illinois, the 
vote of the women, at the first election, closed 1,000 sa- 
loons. The liquor interests are working everywhere to 
defeat woman^s suffrage. 

Women are opposed to war. They care for life. They 
wish above all else to conserve life. In the budget of the 
United States, sixty-three cents of every dollar is used 
for war expenses. The influence of women would be 
against this expenditure. 

A significant sign of the times is the conference of 
women representing fifteen nations, which met recently, in 
London, to consider the war situation. They declared 
they were not enemies one to another, that they did not 
hate each other, that they did not wish their sons to kill 
the sons of other mothers. They protested against this 
useless war, and appointed an envoy from their number to 
visit America, to appeal to all Americans to take steps 
to try to bring about peace with disarmament. Their 
message was also for the women of this country, to hasten 
the day when our women will have political rights, in or- 
der to prevent war. These women declare, that had the 
women of Europe possessed such power, this war would 
not have taken place. 
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At a recent meeting of the International Peace Con- 
gress at The Hague^ a resolution was adopted unanimous- 
ly, demanding that a resolution be placed on the regular 
order of business at the next Congress, calling up- 
on various nations to consider the enfranchisement of 
women. This was urged with the view of hastening uni- 
Yersal peace. 

Women are opposed to prostitution and work against 
it. The women in San Francisco were instrumental in 
putting out of existence the infamous Barbary Coast. 
Tlie red light district of Denver was abolished by the aid 
of the women^s vote. The equal suffrage states are far 
in advance of the other states of the country in regard to 
the age of protection. Five of the suJBErage states have 
passed the red light abatement law, admittedly the best 
law for the control of prostitution. Only five of the non- 
suffrage states have passed this law. According to the 
National Vigilance Association every suffrage state has a 
good statute against white slavery. 

The most careful and intensive study of the workings 
of equal suffrage that has yet been made, was undertaken 
by Miss Helen Summer in Colorado for the Collegiate 
Equal Suffrage League. This investigation was made in 
a scientific manner, and aided by the advice and assist- 
ance of men well known for their contributions to science. 
It was made in 1907, when equal suffrage had been in 
practice in Colorado for fourteen years. The account is as 
unbiased as is humanly possible. Miss Summer went into 
the work with no formulated conclusions on the subject. 
She says: "Over the majority of women, it is already evi- 
dent that equal suffrage has exercised a good influence 
and one which inevitably reacts on political life. It has 
tended to cultivate an intelligent public spirit among 
women. Comparatively few take part in public life, but 
thousands vota 
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"As for loss of womanly characteristics, it is difficult 
to find any evidence, to show that voting affects this side 
of a woman's character. Families go to the polls to- 
gether. They meet no rough and unfamiliar persons but 
their neighbors. In conventions, they exchange recipes 
and information about the baby as at other meetings. 
Whenever a Colorado woman makes a demand in which 
she may reasonably be supposed to have the silent back- 
ing of the great mass of women who do not talk but vote, 
she inevitably has far less difficulty in obtaining her ob- 
ject than her sisters of non-suflfrage states. The ballot 
economizes for her both effort and time. • 

"Equal suffrage has increased the interest of women 
in politics and has a good effect upon their intelligence 
and public spirit. Measures, especially affecting children 
as offenders against law, Colorado has acquired, since 
women voted, the best legislation in the country. The 
custom of electing women to school boards is increasing. 
Women have served as presidents of boards and frequently 
treasurers and secretaries. Women have served on state 
boards of control, on boards of charities and corrections. 
A majority of the Board of the Girls Industrial School 
and Home for Dependent Children are women. Women 
have served on the Board of Agriculture, on the Board of 
Health and the Board of Horticulture. 



The Record of Women in Office is High. 

"There is no record of women defaulters, while men 
defaulters have been distressingly common. The record 
of women office holders on the score of honesty is consider- 
ably above men office holders. No woman has shown herself 
grossly inefficient in office and several have made brilliant 
records. Talents in women have been brought out and 
developed that otherwise would have remained dormant. 
The office of state superintendent of instruction is gen- 
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erally held by a woman. This oflfice controls the manage- 
ment of funds and school bonds. The state superintend- 
ents have almost universally been honest and efficient. 
One hundred and twenty different women have been 
county superintendents with excellent records. 

^TVomen of Colorado have taken great interest in the 
care of delinquent and defective children. They have been 
almost universally progressive, rather than conservative. 
They have been almost united in the support of measures 
designed for the protection of children and animals. Ex- 
cept in sale of liquor, the activities of women are for 
constructive rather than preventive measures. It is no 
longer possible to place men with known immoral lives 
into office. There is no support to the assertion that vot- 
ing increases domestic discord. The women in better dis- 
tricts vote in greater numbers than from less prosperous 
and less respectable districts." 

Mrs. Helen Grenfell, who has been, for several years, 
a superintendent of instruction for the State of Colorado 
and who has made a national name for herself as an edu- 
cator, says: 

"Instead of thinking less of their homes, women be- 
gan to consider them more carefully, and sought to bring 
into their close corporations, something of the scientific 
spirit of the age. Chairs of Domestic Economy were es- 
tablished in the State Agricultural College and the State 
Normal School, and the Professor of Domestic Economy 
in the former has been twice president of the Colorado 
Suffrage Association. The interest in the old-fashioned, 
womanly arts has increased, instead of diminished. There 
is hardly a State where the school population is increas- 
ing so rapidly. The compulsory education laws of Colorado 
are said to be the best in existence. No difference is made in 
teachers' salaries on account of sex. After twenty years' 
experience in school work, I can say that our school 
boards are absolutely non-political, and party affiliation is 
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never considered in the appointment of teachers. Whilst 
our teachers are citizens, taking part in public affairs, 
voting, and often attending primaries and conventions, I 
have never heard of a teacher being dismissed or appointed 
because she was a Eepublican or a Democrat, nor of a 
member of the school board being elected because he be- 
longed to this or that party. Generally, both parties are 
represented on the same board. Sometimes a board that 
is principally Democratic is found in a Republican com- 
munity, and vice versa. Our teachers are free to vote ac- 
cording to their own consciences. I have seen or heard 
of more party politics in school matters in one block in 
Albany, Buffalo, or Philadelphia, than in the 103,925 
square miles of Colorado soil.*' 

There can be no doubt that in many communities 
men of notoriously unclean lives and men connected with 
saloons have been dropped from politics since women vot- 
ed. Colorado is producing an ever increasing number of 
able public spirited women citizens. It has made men 
and women more companionable. 

The women of Illinois have made great progress in 
demonstrating that equal suffrage is a sound and helpful 
measure. Some of their achievements are: A reform in 
garbage disposal, success in having policewomen appoint- 
ed, and a splendid temperance achievement. They now 
have a boy's court — a court for boys of seventeen and up, 
who are too old for the Juvenile Court but not yet full 
grown — in connection with which there is a psychopathic 
clinic. Through women's effort, the management of the 
county poorhouse was made efficient and humane. The 
young woman who was a candidate for alderman against 
Bathhouse John was defeated; she expected to be, but the 
situation in that ward and the methods that followed by 
this means obtained so much notoriety that Bathhouse 
John lost his prestige and the party, that he had repre- 
sented, repudiated him. 
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Jane Addams said, that "Letting in the light upon the 
first ward was more than a local service. These ignoble 
methods had spread to other wards. Now they will never 
be allowed again in Chicago. You cannot have a ward 
of which the whole city is ashamed without its affecting 
the other wards.'' In seven wards in Chicago the women's 
votes actually turned the scale and defeated seven objec- 
tionable candidates. Of the Chicago women's vote, Gra- 
ham Taylor says, "It tended decidedly toward non-parti- 
sanship." 

Of the effect of women voting on the polling places, 
the leading election commissioner issued the following 
statement: "Their presence was like oil upon turbulent 
waters in every precinct of every ward, in which there 
were bitter clashes. In no precinct did the presence and 
activity of women in political contest make them man- 
nish. There was less drunkenness around polling places 
tlian there had been in years, because practical politicians 
knew that drunken workers would drive away the vote of 
women for their candidates. Today's election really dem- 
onstrated that election and government have been 
brought closer to the home. Above all, women, in all 
walks of life and in all parties, proved that they are in- 
terested in and appreciate their duty." 

The mainspring of this movement is not selfishness, 
but a love of justice and a desire to serve. The women 
who are contributing most to public life and who are fur- 
nishing new ideals of service, are the leaders of the move- 
ment for equal suffrage. Jane Addams, Florence Kelly, 
Katherine Bement Davis, Caroline Bartlett Crane, Clara 
Barton and Mrs. Baymond Bobins, have declared that the 
power of the woman's vote is necessary to accomplish the 
results for which they are working. By this means, thou- 
sands of women that are now indifferent or ignorant of 
conditions will be brought into public work. The bur- 
dens of the days of our grandmothers have been lifted from 
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the shoulders of modem women. They have a greater 
margin of leisure. Many right minded women are not 
using their time wisely. There is ability, energy and en- 
thusiasm going to waste. Much of this will be utilized 
for the benefit of the state. Having a share in the gov- 
ernment does not take women from their homes. The 
women of N'orway, of Finland, of Australia, of New Zea- 
land and of the suffrage states in the United States are not 
leaving their homes. Australia has the highest birth rate, 
and in New Zealand is found the lowest rate of infant 
mortality. The women who vote are not less domestic, 
but have a broader vision. They are able to follow their 
children out into the world and make that a safer and a 
more beautiful place. 

Loyalty of Women Toward Each Other. 

In the difficult effort of getting the ballot, there has 
arisen, among women, a new understanding of and a loy- 
alty toward all women. The northern women find that 
the women of the south are not very deeply interested in 
the doctrine of state rights, and that they care very little 
about the solidarity of the Democratic party, but that they 
do care that the southern states are lowest in the scale of 
education and in laws relating to women and children, so 
they are consecrating themselves to the task of improving 
such conditions. The women of America are learning 
that the women of Europe, also, have discarded the old 
ideal of physical, mental and moral dependence and have 
substituted the ideal of strength. No governmental meth- 
od will change the underlying truth of human life 
that women care, first of all, for their families and their 
homes. The great silent majority are chiefly concerned 
in making their homes a safer, cleaner and more beauti- 
ful place and in giving their children opportunities for 
life and happiness. The women of America are asking 
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the men of America to confer upon them this symbol of 
confidence and respect — ^the ballot — in order that they 
may use it to bring these things to pass. 



THE ADVANTAGES OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
By Miss Josephine Schain 

Special Writer for the Minneapolis Tribune, Minneapolis 

Woman suffrage is part of the evolution through 
which woman kind is passing. The present agitation is 
merely one of the outward signs of a revolution that has 
already taken place. Suffrage is bound up with the whole 
woman movement and the history of the past is a sign 
of what is to follow. We may express fear, our eyes are 
filled with "the dust of the wagon bringing the harvest 
home," but if we review the history of the sphere of wom- 
an for the past hundred years we can see more clearly to- 
ward what goal we are headed. 

When our forefathers came over, they established as 
the law of this country the old common law of England. 
Under this law the husband and wife were one — and that 
one the husband. The wife had no legal existence. Her 
property belonged to the husband. She had no control 
over the children, the husband could do as he pleased with 
them. If she worked, her wages belonged to her father, 
or to her husband if she was married. If property was be- 
queathed to her, it became the property of her husband, 
who not only had the right to administer it and collect 
earnings from it, but the right to will it away at his death. 

Many women suffered under the injustices of the 
law. For generations they endured it in their belief in a 
blind justice. But there arose a group of women in the 
early part of the last century, who, with the courage of 
their convictions, went forth seeking a new type of justice 
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for women. One of the things they asked for was a 
change in the laws relating to women. In 1836, Ernes- 
tine Rose, an exile from Poland, sent the first petition to 
the New'^ork legislature asking for a change in the laws 
relating to women. In 1848, Elizabeth Cady Stanton ap- 
peared before the legislature and asked for a change and 
in that year the first married woman's property rights 
bill was passed. Since then, there has been a gradual 
evolution looking to the complete emancipation of women 
as far as their property rights are concerned. 

At that same time, women began to ask for wider edu- 
cational advantages. This was denied them for many years. 
They met the samie arguments that we now meet against 
woman suffrage. They opened the first woman's college in 
1837 and discreetly called it a seminary. Oberlin was the 
first man's college to allow women to enter. To Lucy Stone 
belongs the honor of facing the ridicule and antagonism of 
the times and working her way through. She was graduated 
in 1848, and, although she was an honor student, she was 
not given the same privilege as the men and allowed to read 
an essay at commencement time, because it was "unwoman- 
ly and unchristianlike for a woman to appear in public." 

What a change we now behold ! It is no longer a dis- 
grace for women to show that they have brains. It is quite 
the fashionable thing to go to college now. There are more 
girls than boys in our high schools. In fact, we have gone 
so far as to compel girls, as well as boys, to go to school 
until they are 16 or 18 years of age. 

A similar tale of struggling can be told for the women 
who first entered the professions. The medical profession 
was the first to recognize them. The legal profession came 
haltingly along. In 1869, the United States Supreme 
Court upheld the decision of the Illinois court refusing 
to admit to the bar a woman, who had been editor of the 
official law journal, on the ground that she was not only a 
woman, but a married woman. The right to enter the 
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ministry was bitterly fought. The men had held so long 
the exclusive right to the key to salvation that the saving 
of souls had become a truly masculine profession and they 
refused to give up their monopoly without a struggle. 
They held the women in check for a while by claiming that 
it was heresy to advocate the permission of women to enter 
the ministry, but like other false barriers, this one, too, fell. 

Little by little, woman's part in the opportunities of 
the world has been enlarged. Every change has met the 
same relentless opposition of ignorance, conservatism and 
narrow range of vision. From the beginning of time there • 
have been antis. 

Suffrage was part of the program laid down by that 
little group of women at Seneca Falls in 1848, who were 
seeking the complete economic, legal and political equal- 
ity between the sexes. Women are asking for the ballot 
because they wish to express their opinion in the most 
direct way possible. Women have opinions, you will grant 
that, I believe. It is the natural outcome of teaching wom- 
en to read and write. It is not the desire to punch a but- 
ton on a voting machine, or stuff a ballot in a box, that 
women are seeking. They ask to have their opinions count 
as part of the people. It is not the vote only that they 
seek, but what the vote means — ^the moral, the mental, the 
economic, the spiritual enfranchisement of women. 
Through generations of usage the ballot has shown itself 
to be the best method yet devised. It is the guarantee of - 
personal sovereignty that men have fought for through 
all the ages. 

There is no reason why the granting of the direct 
method should interfere with a woman's indirect in- 
fluence. She would still have that weapon also. If in- 
direct influence were greater than the direct, groups of 
people, such as bankers, farmers, or doctors, would be seek- 
ing to be disfranchised. Sons would be saying, "Father, 
you represent the women of the family so well, pray rep- 
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resent me/' and with one accord they would flock to the 
proper office seeking to be disfranchised. But to rely on 
direct influence exclusively is a cumbersome way of trying 
to accomplish things. It is not fair to ask the men of one's 
family to put aside their opinions and represent the wom- 
en. If they did, then, pray tell, who would represent the 
men? 

Women should have a direct way of having their 
opinions count. They should not have to trade on sex in- 
fluence. Indirect influence is the lobby influence and we 
wish to have the right to express our opinions in the 
quietest and most unobtrusive way possible. In short, we 
must acknowledge that no one person can represent an- 
other. The czar of Russia may think that he represents 
his people, but that is not the kind of representation that 
we want. We maintain that democracy is the best form 
of government yet devised. 

It makes little difference whether suffrage is a right, 
a privilege or a responsibility. Emphasis has been placed, 
by those opposing the extension of suffrage to women, on 
the grounds that suffrage is not a natural right. There is 
no such thing as a natural right. All rights come from 
the state. Therefore the right to vote is just as much a 
woman's as a man's. The burden of proof rests upon 
those who would deprive women of the franchise. They 
must show that it would be directly against the best in- 
terests of the state to grant women the franchise or that 
it would be detrimental to women themselves and conse- 
quently, to the state. 

When a state looks to the desirability of admitting 
new citizens, it asks, (1) are they law abiding, (2) are 
they illiterate, and (3) what is the nationality? Of the 
criminals only 6^^ per cent are women. By this, I do not 
mean that women are better, but thet they are more law 
abiding. While the foreign born woman and the colored 
woman are slightly more illiterate than the men, there are 
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more girls than bojs graduating from our high schools 
and soon the preponderance of educated people will be 
women. There are 131 men to every 100 women immi- 
grants, so the proportion of American born voters would be 
increased. There are more men than women who are pa- 
trons of saloons, gambling dens and houses of prostitu- 
tion. 

Matters relating to social and civic betterment are be- 
coming the principal political issues. The programs of 
the political parties and the recent state campaign are 
examples of this. These are the things in which women 
are interested. Women want the ballot as a tool for 
bringing about social betterment. 

As has been well said, "Governments are, more and 
more, approaching the real concerns of humanity. All 
those moral and social problems, the preservation of health 
and safety, the regulation of the conditions of labor, the 
determination of how to cure poverty, which used to be 
handled by a few supernormal individuals as charity, are 
now creeping into the daily business of bureaus and legis- 
latures.*^ 

Mothers have found that it is not enough to prepare 
the children for the world. They have found that they 
must have a hand in preparing the world for the children. 
We used to think that a woman, who lived for her own 
home alone, could die content therein with a clear eon- 
science, feeling that she had done her duty. This is no 
longer true. Every member of a community owes a civic 
duty to his or her community. A woman does not live 
the fullest life if she neglects that duty. 

The "average woman,'^ the domestic woman, is get- 
ting acutely interested in public questions to which she 
was formerly indiflferent. The philanthropic and altruis- 
tic woman became interested in politics when she learn- 
ed, in the words of Prances Willard, "that the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Grolden Bule are voted up and down 
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on election day/^ Now even the poor and illiterate woman 
is finding out that the price of her family^s dinner is vot- 
ed up or down on election day. How long will it be 
before she wants to cast her ballot in the scale? 

To be a suffragist, one must be an optimist. One 
must believe that the world is capable of growing better, 
that there is more good, as a whole, than there is bad, and 
that, in the end, right will triumph. We believe that 
women as a whole stand for civic righteousness. We 
know that there are women in the redlight districts who 
are bad but they represent only % of one per cent of the 
women of the country. 

We know that there are a large number of immigrant 
women, but we do not look with fear on them as do many 
of the antis. Most of us can trace our ancestry back to 
those who fled to this country as do our immigrants of 
today, seeking a chance, seeking liberty and opportunity. 
The problem of the immigrant woman is similar to that 
of the immigrant man. This problem is one of strength- 
ening our naturalization laws and not one of woman suf- 
frage. 

We do not fear these people, because often the most 
valuable voter is the one who knows most about social 
misery. For two years I lived at Pillsbury Settlement, 
my object being to really know the people who live in dis- 
tricts similar to the Sixth Ward. Before election, the 
year I was there, I asked an immigrant woman who had 
come to this country not many years since, if she was go- 
ing to vote for the school board. She hesitated a minute 
and then said in her broken words : 

^TTes. If I vote for the school board now, maybe they 
will let me vote on the liquor question soon.^' 

Yet she represents that group whom the antis fear. 
She knew from her own life's experience the meaning of 
some of these things. I maintain that she, and those like 
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her, are among the most valuable of citizens. What we 
need, is to have every point of view expressed. 

With the economic changes which have taken place 
during the past generation, a new group has arisen which 
challenges consideration. I refer to the women who work, 
the eight million women who have entered all but seven 
of the 403 divisions of industry. Labor legislation has 
become an important political issue; hours of labor for 
women, sanitary conditions in factories, the wages women 
receive under minimum wage legislation, these, and other 
vital matters regulating the conditions under which wom- 
en work, are determined by our legislators. Working 
women realize that the franchise will help them in their 
struggle. They have learned from the working men that 
the ballot is a necessary tool in their upward struggle. 
The fact that the National Women's Trade Union Lea- 
gue, of which Mrs. Eaymond Bobbins is president, has 
suffrage as one of the aims of the organization, is proof 
that they recognize the advantages that would come with 
the ballot. 

Let me read to you the resolution adopted by this 
body at its last meeting in June at St. Louis. It speaks 
for itself regarding their attitude: 

"Whereas, Working women as an unenfranchised 
class are continually used to lower the wage standards of 
men, and as during the recent uprising of working women 
to better their economic conditions it has been conclusive- 
ly demonstrated that the political powers of the employers 
are persistently used so as to defeat the organized efforts 
of their unenfranchised class, and 

^^hereas, A group of women of leisure who by ac- 
cident of birth have led sheltered and protected lives and 
know nothing of the dangers and hardships confronting 
the working women and who never through experience 
have had to face the misery that low wages and long hours 
produce, are carrying on an active campaign of propa- 
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ganda to defeat the efforts of working women to obtain 
this essential instrument of their industrial freedom, be it 

"Besolved, That the National Womens' Trade Union 
League of America in convention assembled, represent- 
ing the organized working women of America, hereby 
solemnly protest against the active opposition of these 
women of leisure who persist in selfishly obstructing the 
efforts of the organized working women to obtain full citi- 
zenship, thereby making the struggle for the protection of 
the working peoples' homes immeasureably more difficult." 

That suffrage works well, is shown by the fact that it 
passes from state to state, from partial suffrage to full 
suffrage. No state that has given the ballot to women 
has ever taken it back. Norway gave limited suffrage 
to its women a few years ago. They found the experiment 
to be such a success, that last year complete suffrage was 
given by the unanimous vote of their parliament. Suffrage 
is not a panacea but a system under which society can 
work to best advantage. 

The experience of the suffrage states has shown the 
great advantage to be gained by extending the franchise 
to women. Women have taken an interest in the affairs 
of state to the decided gain of the whole. The laws relat- 
ing to women and children in the suffrage states have im- 
proved with the entrance of women into the political life 
of the state. There is still room for improvement; no one 
is more fully aware of this than those who are working for 
the betterment of these laws. 

In considering this phase of the question^ — the com- 
parison of the laws for women in suffrage and non-suf- 
frage states — it is not fair to take the best laws of the 
non-suffrage states and compare with the poorest laws in 
the suffrage states. Take the average laws of the non- 
suffrage states and compare them with average laws of the 
suffrage states. 
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Suffrage is no longer a theory; with twelve states 
having suffrage, it is a fact. It is no longer a problem 
of what women would do if given the ballot, for there is 
plenty of proof of what they have already done. And the 
women of California, Washington and the other states 
where they vote, are just as charming and feminine as 
here. 

All of the suffrage states have numerous laws to 
their credit, which having been secured through the ef- 
forts of the women, show the poweij of the ballot. To 
show the type of matters with which women concern 
themselves from among the numerous laws enacted in 
Colorado let me name: The eight hour law for women, 
state wide civil service, minimum wage commission, es- 
tablishment of fifty dollars as a minimum monthly wage 
for teachers, strong non-support law, establishment of 
a state free enaployment bureau with offices in all the 
principal cities and towns. 

The first year after suffrage was granted in Califor- 
nia, the following laws were passed: Age of consent was 
raised from 16 to 21, Juvenile court amendment, separating 
dependents from delinquents, requiring fathers to support 
illegitimate children, medical certificate before marriage 
sterilization bill, drastic law against pandering, mini- 
mum wage law, mothers pension law, teachers pension 
law, state housing and immigration commission to pre- 
pare for the handling of immigrants with the opening of 
the Panama Canal, state training school for girls, joint 
guardianship law, requirement of the wife^s signature to 
the assignment of a husband's wages, milk-inspection 
statute, weights and measures law, pure food law, pris- 
on reform bill, raising the legal age of child workers, 
state wide civil service bill, bill board nusiance act. I do 
not claim that it was all due to the women, but I do see, 
between the lines, the hand of the motherhood of Cali- 
fornia in these reforms. 
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The equal suffrage states rank first in the matter of 
the age of consent. California is the only state with a 
twenty-one year limit, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming have eighteen, Arizona has 17, 
Oregon and Illinois 16. The non-suffrage states of the 
south have a limit as low as 10 and 12. Only three 
of the non-suffrage states have it as high as 18. Every 
equal suffrage state has a law against pandering, while 
eight of the non-suffrage states have none. 

Four of the suffrage states have eight hour laws for 
working women, and their labor laws are generally good. 
Idaho and Wyoming have been criticised for not having 
labor laws as good as New York and Massachusetts. I 
trust they will hasten to get those laws, but there is one 
thing to be considered, that these laws are not such im- 
portant issues in the western states because of the few 
women who are in industry. For example, Massachu- 
setts and New York have 152,713 and 136,788 factory 
girls respectively and Idaho and Wyoming have 681 
and 501. One might as well ask why they have not 
passed legislation on the subject of deep sea fishing. 

Arizona was the first state to adopt the child labor 
bill of the National Child Labor Committee. California, 
Colorado, Kansas, Utah, Illinois, and Oregon, also have 
good legislation along this line. Idaho and Wy- 
oming are weak but they are brilliant examples of ad- 
vanced legislation as compared with Alabama, South Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania and many other non-suffrage states. 

Every one of the suffrage states has a compulsory 
education law. Compare this record with Texas, Virgin- 
ia, Georgia et al. In the list of the ten most illiterate 
states in the country there is not one suffrage state. 

Many of the non-suffrage states have splendid laws 
for women and children. But I ask you to consider who 
fought to get this legislation and used their indirect in- 
fluence almost to the breaking point ! It was the women who 
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believed in suffrage. It is all well and good after the work is 
done to say, "I believe in it," and point with pride to 
what has been done, after the work i^ over. When all is 
said, credit must revert to the suflfragists, and it is 
their practical experience in getting legislation and re- 
forms that has made them believe in the power of the 
ballot. 

Suffrage works well because the women use it. That 
does not necessarily mean that they are required to spend 
360 days of the year at the polling places. In most of 
the states the proportion of the women voting is about 
the same as the proportion of men. The exact figures are 
very hard to obtain, but to say that the majority of women 
vote is a very low estimate. Several of the states had 
school suffrage before the complete vote was given them. 
They used it to about the same extent as the women of 
Minnesota. After the complete vote was given the num- 
ber who went to the polls grew by leaps and bounds, show- 
ing that the greater interest comes with the enlarged 
franchise. 

When we ask for suffrage, we are not asking for 
compulsory suffrage. If there are those who feel that 
they can do their best work indirectly, that is no reason 
why the women who desire the direct method should be 
deprived of what they consider the best way of expressing 
their voice in government. 

Consider for a moment the women who are asking 
for suffrage. Almost without exception the women who 
are leading in every walk of life are suffragists. 'Tis 
true there are examples of women who stand out as anti- 
suffragists such as Ida Tarbell and Emma Goldman; 
but the majority of the leading women are in the suffrage 
ranks — Jane Addams, Florence Kelley, Julia Ward Howe,. 
Ella Flagg Young, Mrs. Pennybacker and Julia Lathrop. 

Suffrage is desirable because it spells progress. 
^^Slumber not in the tents of your fathers. The world is 
advancing, advance with if When we ask for the bal- 
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lot we are not advocating an easy life for women. Great 
characters are developed through responsibility. The 
ballot is a responsibility. Greater womanhood will be 
more fully developed through a better understanding of 
the world^s problems. The age of cloistered innocence 
has passed. The need is for women, as well as men, who 
will help in the solution of the world's work. No river 
can rise higher than its source and in like manner, no 
people can rise higher than its motherhood. 

This is not a battle of women against men. It is a 
battle of men and women who have seen a vision, against 
men and women who have not seen a vision or are afraid. 
Many of our staunchest friends are men. Men and women 
are different and because of this we must have the view- 
point of both represented. We know that the best home 
is the home where the father and mother work and coun- 
cil together for the welfare of the family. So we believe 
the best community will be the place where the men and 
the women work together in the solution of the problems 
of government. 

We must apply new standards to politics. The 
time has long since passed when we could afford to stand 
by and say that politics is too dirty for a respectable per- 
son to meddle in. Politics is government and affects us 
every day of our lives. It is the duty of every citizen to 
do his best to raise the standard, and women are handi- 
capped in doing their share when they are deprived of 
the ballot. 



THE DISADVANTAGES OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
By Lavinia Coppock Gilfillan 

Member Minneapolis Association Opposed to 
the Further Extension of Sufirage to Women 



Today, for any opinion worth the holding on the 
woman question, we must have an intelligent perspective. 
It is said that knowledge is the cry of this century — 
crude, undigested knowledge. The modern mind wants 
to travel fast and travel light, and cares little for such a 
worn-out thing as human experience. The chicanery possible 
in moving the masses, proves, that many people mistake im 
pulse for thought and feeling for information. The woman 
question seems to have felt the effect of this more than 
most others. 

Let us consider, a moment, the phraseology of the 
subject as indicative of its evolution. In England 250 
years ago women were called Blue Stockings. She is 
now the new woman. This is the beginning of moderni- 
ty for her. To be new, is distinctive, to intellectualize 
conversation — ^is only interesting. Here we find out 
first definite division on this question. There are worn* 
en who honestly and seriously believe that there is 
"nothing new under the sun.'* The expression of wom- 
an's activity changes, her development and work they 
feel has been, and is, along lines to which she is suited 
by temperament and sex. Mark the place of woman in 
Babylonian history; read the marriage decrees in the 
code of Hammuerabi. Egyptologists insist that many 
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of the so-called new woman problems were solved in the 
Land of the Sphinx, 3300 years before Christ. "Be not 
hard on thy wife, for she will be more easily moved by 
persuasion than by force. Observe what she wisheth and 
that on which her mind runneth, thereby, shalt thou 
make her to stay in thy house. If thou resist her will, 
it is ruin,'' is an aphorism from that dark age. 

Those, who talk about the persistent suppression of 
women, have forgotten the convention of Mothers of 
Families, and the Society for Promoting Purity of Life, 
made up of Roman women, with women presidents, in 
the days of that Great Eepublic. Women always to the 
fore, worked, through the civilized nations of antiquity, 
for whatever increased the virility of the home, the com- 
munity and the state. They made this position for them- 
selves, because men, through time, have cared for 
them, as "Mothers of the Race.'' There was nevdr a 
question of political status. They held their place by 
direct influence indirectly exercised. Then came the 
Huns, the Goths and the northern hordes with Attila. A 
new Europe began, with this splendid heritage appar- 
ently gone forever. 

The latest descriptive word of woman's past, is that 
she is Denatured. Man's determined and unceasing ef- 
fort, through hundreds of years, to subject her to him- 
self has brought about a reversal. She has lost her her- 
itage. The derivation of this thought is not from Egypt 
or Bome; it comes through Attila. Its adherents follow 
the course of Evolution and Biology. They trace the his- 
tory and superiority of the female mammal, to the Matri- 
archial period. Then, women were the organizers and pro- 
viders of the home ; the descent was through them, the chil- 
dren took the mother's name, and the father belonged to her 
tribe. His family obligation was the protection of the 
mother's tribe. As the necessity of protection became less, 
and the value of property greater, the woman became a 
member of the father's tribe for a price. The Patriarchial 
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age and commercialism had begun, the father-right was es- 
tablishing itself. From that period it is said that woman 
has suflfered degradation. Mother-right is the primal 
governmental right. Woman has become denatured by 
the persistent growth of the father-right. 

The militant suffragist is the legitimate disciple of 
this school. She considers herself under a personal and 
solemn obligation to re-assert her primitive right and to 
snatch back, by whatever means she can, the tribal power 
of old. 

Is there no 20th century choice but this? Anti- 
suflfragists believe that there is. They think that the 
heritage of the past did not die under the plague of bar- 
baric warriors, but hibernated. 

They believe that it showed itself, first, in the in- 
dependent republics of Italy. This heritage was serious- 
ly affected by two influences, the Orientalism absorbed 
in the Crusade period by the men of Europe and, the 
French Bevolution. Out of the first grew the influence 
of the Lady Abbess, and women who were in powerful 
church organizations. Out of the second, resulted the 
introduction of ignorant and undisciplined women into 
public affairs. Whether she was patroness of the new 
learning in Italy, financing world discoveries in Spain, 
manipulating political conditions in France and Eng- 
land, or knitting in front of the guillotine, woman was 
seeking her influence through persuasion, rather than as 
a political unit. Therefore anti-suffragists feel that the 
use of specialized terms, as expressing woman's develop- 
ment, are deceptive. In the old Empires, they flnd her 
influence evolving with the growth of the nations. Hence 
arises the conviction that the new woman is found in 
every age and every land, valiantly meeting the obliga- 
tions she knows as her own, in home and state, never 
thinking to assume man's responsibility. The anti-suf- 
fragists feel that the denatured woman is an idea and 
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not a fact, since her logical derivation evades one deci- 
sive phase — ^the protection man gave her — ^and by that 
the matriarchial period of her development was possible. 
Indeed, anti-suflfragists believe that the protection upon 
which she then depended is still an elemental dependence 
of her life. Accepting the family as the unit of the 
state, they feel the time has come when neither the moth- 
er nor the father has rights which infringe one upon the 
other. They live today, side by side, face to face. The 
anti-suflfragists feel that the women of the 20th century 
must work their way, patiently and unceasingly out of 
the influences brought to Europe by the Crusaders, and 
the ignorance and willfulness developed through the 
French Eevolution. They want none of the obligations 
that the judgment of Time and custom has given to men. 
They do not believe the mother-right superior to the 
father-right, nor woman's right in any way antagonistic 
to man's right. They believe that the initial form of 
woman's influence, as developed through history, is the 
one best adapted to her. The anti-suffragists look upon 
it as a spiritualized evolution, where material and indi- 
vidual methods grow less and less. The use of this per- 
sonal, non-political influence, the heritage from all the 
women who have worked and helped since Time began, 
exerted for the uplift of the home, religion and the state, 
is to the anti-suffragist, the woman question of today. 
Our belief in this form of influence is anchored in his- 
tory, temperament and sex. 

With this perspective in mind we ask you to judge 
the conditions before us today in the U. S. and our ob- 
ligation to them. It is against this background we wish 
to consider the first great division between women hav- 
ing the same ideals, that of the Female Franchise tug of 
war. This division has, as yet, in no way affected the ul- 
timate aim of women, which has been and is, the uplift of 
the community; the betterment of the state. The differ- 
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ence is not in the ultimate ideal, but in the method of 
its • attainment. The ethical platforms are exactly the 
same. Both sides want humanitarian improvements in 
all possible directions, improved civic conditions, schools, 
graduating pupils practically efficient, explicit and pro- 
tective labor laws for all workers, an uplifting of Life for 
each of us whether helped or helper. Suffragists believe 
that the only practical way is by the ballot. Anti-suf- 
fragists hold that humanitarianism has always 
moved with public opinion. It is the expression of 
the evolution of human thought for humankind and its 
political efficiency is dependent upon its tap-root in the 
public mind. Here is the fundamental difference be- 
tween the ethical suffragist and the ethical anti-siiffra- 
gist. When men and women can persuade enough people 
to demand improved conditions, then and then only will 
these conditions be permanent. The good laws that are 
buried in statute books are living proof of this. Hence, 
anti-suffragists hold that the public, not the ballot, is the 
real power behind stable improvement in ethical condi- 
tions. 

Between the Political Suffragists and the Political 
Anti-suffragists there are other fundamental differences. 
Political Suffragists may belong to three schools or t^ 
any one of them. They may be militant, Feminist, or 
Social suffragists. The militant suffragist considers that 
any means is legitimate, by which the matriachial posi- 
tion may be regained in the battle against ^^a man-ruled 
world." They have been defined as women who are de- 
termined "to do anything they wish to do, and avoid do- 
ing whatever they do not wish to do." The anti-suffra- 
gists believe that neither men nor women have any rights, 
except those that "make for the general welfare." 

The Feminist Suffragist places emphasis on Fem- 
inism, not on Suffrage. She wishes the ballot as a means 
to break down with political power certain sex differences 
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that she finds galling. She wishes, we are told, *'to be 
free by law and convention to do everything that men do, 
and to be free to do many things, which even men are 
not now free to do/^ The anti-suflfragists hold that the 
old fashioned word of our forebears — duty — is the lode- 
stone of a woman^s life, that her obligation to the State 
rests as much in her duties toward it, as her rights from 
it. They do not believe that the state is the natural 
guardian of children; they do not believe in trial mar- 
riage, or any conditions that may directly or indirectly 
be a detriment to the race. A majority, and perhaps most 
suffragists, join the anti-suffragists in the repudiation of 
these doctrines. But, so far as we have been able to find, 
neither the N'ational Suffrage Association, nor any state 
suffrage organization have repudiated the women who as- 
sert these things, and they sell the books that they write. 

The Socialist Suffragist wishes the vote as one 
means to an end. Through the ballot she hopes to over- 
turn the governmental and property rights that she finds 
harassing. The political party known as the Socialist 
Party in the U. S. has always stood against organized 
government and against property rights as expressed by 
law. They are not to be confused with the Social Demo- 
crats, or Socialism as an ideal. This revolutionary polit- 
ical party has declared itself for woman^s suffrage. Many 
suffragists, perhaps most of them, do not accept the al- 
liance — but they have never repudiated the ally either 
nationally or by states. In fact, the INTational Suffrage 
Association has a standing advertisment in that paper, 
not known to most of you, called "The Masses.^^ Anti-suf- 
fragists accept government and its regulations in their 
present day development, deploring whatever is weak and 
unjust, but believing in remedial legislation through regu- 
lar legal channels. 

Political anti-suffragists are opposed to having women 
vote on political questions, and are opposed to having women 
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in political life. Short circuit thought has interpreted 
this as meaning that they are opposed to women in public 
life. Anti-suflfragists feel that they have ian historical 
basis for their earnest belief in woman in public life. 
They are opposed to women in political life. This op- 
position rests with two classes; those who temperament- 
ally shrink from every obligation that has a political at- 
mosphere, and those who believe that woman has an in- 
herent right to the franchise but forego this belief, be- 
cause universal franchise might be a menace to our coun- 
try — the World's great Eepublic. 

Our problem lies in a Republic, with unlimited im- 
migration, and dangerously diverse franchise laws, a Be- 
public with 1,041,000 immigrants in 1910—269,000 of 
them women. The fundamental facts of suffrage rest 
for us in our form of government and unlimited immi- 
gration. Of our adult female population, 1 in 5 are 
foreign born. Of our adult male population, almost 1 
in 4, are foreign born. 14 per cent of the women and 
12 per cent of the men are illiterate. Woman's franchise 
would double the negro vote. One of the great dangers to 
our Eepublic si^ce the adoption of the 15th amendment 
has been unintelligent franchise. Some of the most de- 
plorable features of our public life, both North and South, 
liave grown out of it. Students of the subject feel that 
the political Boss and Ward Healer are its natural prod- 
ucts. At the first election where women voted in Chi- 
cago, the newspapers tell us that Sonora Blazi made her 
appearance and voted 300 Italian women. It is impossi- 
ble to predict what the effect of the temptation of franchise 
will be upon women who are working their way into an 
understanding of the freedom of a Eepublic. Suffragists 
feel assured they will never vote except in negligible num- 
bers. Anti-suffragists, thinking of municipal history in 
our country, feel that these women may vote or 'T^e voted'' 
in large numbers. They pause before any risk that may fur- 
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ther complicate our manhood suffrage, already so involved. 
The great pride of America is that she is the land of op- 
portunity. She takes to herself and makes over for her- 
self all who come. It is her greatness and her greatest 
danger. We have all come since 1492. There is a some- 
thing deeper, however, in immigration than the mere 
coming, as even a casual thought of the 25,000,000 for- 
eigners landing on our shores since 1830, must show. The 
man and the woman who emigrate because they feel a 
common heritage with the government and ideal of the 
country they choose, will always be a blessing to the land. 
It was of such people as this that Abraham Lincoln wrote 
in 1836. He is quoted as being in favor of woman^s suf- 
frage. This is what he said. He Wjas 27 years old. "I 
go for all sharing the privilege of the government who 
assist in bearing its burdens. Consequently I go for ad- 
mitting all whites to the right of suffrage who pay taxes 
or bear arms, by no means excluding females.^^ His posi- 
tion of limiting franchise to tax payers and those who bore 
arms is quite near anti-suffrage, and far away from suf- 
frage belief. According to this, one woman in ten in the 
United States would vote. After 1849, gold having been 
discovered, and railroads being a necessity, the exploiting 
of immigrants to the United States began. It has con- 
tinued ever since. Immigration agencies turned first to 
northern Europe, where 20 per cent of those who came 
were skilled workmen, men with a trade. When their 
numbers diminished, the companies turned southward. 
For 25 years, the number of Czecks, Hungarians, Eus- 
sians and Italians have continually increased. In the 
earlier days, very few women came. For 34 years, women 
have made 3-5 of the total number. Here is the keystone 
of the suffrage question. The Labor Question, the Labor 
Union Question, and the voting question are a trium- 
virate within it. 
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In the homogeneous immigration which we had until 
about 1850, there is a minimum of danger. Since then 
there has been no homogeneity. The number and neces- 
sities of those coming, made the massing of them and 
their exploitation a natural sequence. This led to con- 
sidering them inferior and thus developed an antagon- 
ism to their work. Our native population failed to meas- 
ure the difficulties of this exploited workman, and his 
pathetic position* in a new environment. Their idea of 
him attached itself to the work that he did. This thought 
permeated American life, and diverted it from the simpler 
and truly democratic principles, that were so marked in 
the first century of our Republic. Work became confused 
with ignorance and necessity. It lost its honorable es- 
tate. When foreign women from southern Europe enter- 
ed the field of woman work, cheapening labor, and making 
possible the evolution of the sweat shop, and large ready- 
made clothing factories, the woman question was added 
to the man question. 

Suffragists feel that the women at work should have 
the vote for their own protection. Anti-suffragists ask — 
Does the analysis of the situation prove the demand ? 

There are 8,000,000 feminine workers who are over 
10 3'ears of age in the United States. But only 5% mil- 
lions are over 20 years old. What are these 5% millions 
doing? 31^ millions of them are in three pursuits — do- 
mestic service, agricultural work, and manufacturing in- 
dustries. These are the occupations in which all but 2 
millions of the adult women at work are engaged. Most 
interesting of all this has been the order and routine for 
30 years of women at work in the United States. It does 
not seem to depend upon labor conditions or opportunity, 
but the unabating stream of women wanting to better 
their condition, coming to us before they can speak our 
language, or understand our institutions, and gravitating 
to the place where earning a living is possible for them. 
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Of those remaining, ly^ millions are in two lines of work, 
trade or professional service. In professional service 6 
out of 7, are in one of three occupations, school teach- 
ers — ^musicians (or music teachers) and trained nurses. 
Thus we learn that all but 2 million of the adult women 
at work are in occupations requiring no special prepara- 
tion — the so called unskilled labor. In professional oc- 
cupations, 6 out of 7 are in what is known as woman^s 
work, teaching and nursing. Of adult women at work 
very few have capital in the business they follow, are eith- 
er stockholders, proprietors or owners, and their profes- 
sional occupations have not perceptibly invaded what is 
known as man^s field of work. 

Suffragists maintain that if women had the vote they 
could raise their wages at once. Anti-suffragists feel that 
if this were possible, men would have taken advantage of 
it long ago. Groups of men in allied occupations have 
effected Legislation. But, students tell us, direct fran- 
chise has been helpless. Will voting help women to be 
more skillful in work, and so have higher wages? The 
problem of Labor Legislation as of Labor Unions is the 
protection of the unskilled laborer, whether man or wom- 
an. Employers pay for results. Does efficiency, the work 
unit of today, depend upon sex, or upon personal deter- 
mination and permanency? As transient workers, wom- 
en are at a disadvantage. 45 per cent of those who are in 
gainful occupations cease to be wage earners at 25. 

Suffragists assert that the work of women has gone 
out of the home. There are 241/^ million adult women in 
the United States — 5^^ millions of them are in gainful 
occupations — ^what are the remaining 19 millions going? 
201/^ million of our women are or have been married. 
There are 20^ million families in the United States. 
These families are living in 17,800,000 dwellings. In 
fact, in this land of ours, there are 3^^ times more women 
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earning their living in that "ancient and honorable oc- 
cupation'^ of making a home, than are "out at work/' 

There is another class yet to consider. We have 
placed in their various occupations 5^/^ of the 8 millions 
at work. What of the others? They are girls from 10 to 
20 years old. 640,000 under 15, are listed in the census 
as regularly at work. In round numbers 2 millions of 
girls between 16 and 20 are at work, and 3% millions of 
boys of the same age. Think of your own children of that 
age! The question inmiediately rises, what are we do- 
ing to protect these young people ? Another question fol- 
lows; are they better protected under universal or under 
manhood suffrage ? Suffragists say that the labor laws for 
women and children are better in universal than in man- 
liood suffrage states. Can we trace the facts for proof? 

Anti-suffragists hold that the labor laws for women 
and children are constantly improving in manhood suf- 
frage states, and in some states, are better than in any 
state where women have voted long enough to make their 
influence felt. Until the November election there were 
nine states granting full suffrage to women. Five of these 
states have had universal suffrage for four years and less. 
Wyoming and Utah have no compulsory school attend- 
ance laws, though Wyoming has 49,000 children under 
17, and Utah 98,000 from 6 to 17. Colorado renders 
many of her labor laws null by permits for exemption. 
Her compulsory education laws require children from 8 
to 16 to be in school, except those who must support them- 
selves, whose help or support is needed by their parents, 
who are taught at home, who have completed the 8th 
grade, or who are ill. Wlien the Labor Laws for children, 
in Colorado, were pronounced the best in the country, the 
commission referred primarily to the Juvenile Court. 
Since then, the Child Labor Laws in Ohio have been con- 
sidered the best, and their codification by that state a val- 
uable feature. The Labor Bureau now says that the Child 
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Labor Laws of Kentucky are the best in the Union. Min- 
nesota has adopted 20 of the model provisions of the 
Uniform Child Labor Laws. Colorado, where women have 
voted 21 years, has adopted eight. Minnesota appropri- 
ates $51,000 a year to enforce Child Labor Laws, Color- 
ado, $10,000, which is less, proportionately, than the man- 
hood suffrage state. No universal suffrage state up to 
January, 1914, had prohibited night work for women; 27 
states restricted the number of hours a woman may be 
employed both by day and week; 25 are manhood suf- 
frage and 2 are universal suffrage; 11 states prohibit the 
employment of minors under 21 in bar-rooms, but Wyom- 
ing and Colorado, where women have voted 45 and 21 
years, are not among them. The 8-hour law for women 
in Colorado has no provision for one day in 7 to rest. 
Women in manufacturing and mechanical establishments, 
telephone and telegraph offices in Colorado are required 
to work 2 hours more a week, than the legal limit in cen- 
ters of population in Minnesota. Women here, under 21, 
are prohibited night work. 

If woman^s franchise is a solution of labor problems, 
why has Colorado, twice in ten years, called for the as- 
sistance of Federal Troops? 

The anti-gambling law of 1901 is said to be the most 
important result of woman^s vote in Wyoming. It was 
passed after 35 years of universal franchise. 

Colorado, with only 5 per cent more men than wom- 
en, carried prohibition under universal suffrage after 21 
years. The years it has taken to bring about these re- 
forms under woman^s suffrage does not strengthen the 
statement, that the ballot method will quickly accomplish 
the things which need to be done. In the local option 
election in San Francisco in 1913, 46,000 women, out of 
a possible 121,000, registered, but the votes of only 15,- 
087, both men and women, were cast for the amendment. 
Illinois, under partial universal franchise, voted no li- 
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cense in 12 out of 70 counties voting. Springfield, 111., 
has 205 more women than men of voting age, but Spring- 
field voted for saloons, and Lansing, Mich, voted no sa- 
loons. Wyoming has 2-3 of its population under license, 
with the men only 4 per cent in excess of the women in 
the voting population. Cheyenne, its largest city, has 
only 1,000 more men tlian women, and is license. Wyo- 
ming has "had woman^s franchise 45 years. Minnesota has 
18 per cent more of her population under no license than 
Utah, where women have voted 18 years. 

The conditions seem to be not so much one of wom- 
an's ballot as personality and locality interest;, Most 
happily — economic reasons and the moral issue have 
joined hands on the liquor question. 

Why base comparisons on these four states when three 
of them have not 75,000 women of voting age? There 
are no others with which to compare. Four years, or two 
general elections is not long enough to measure the real 
permanency of a constitutional amendment. Wyoming, 
Idaho, Utah and Colorado are the only states where wom- 
en have voted longer than that. They are indeed no cri- 
terion for Ohio, Wisconsin, Missouri and Michigan, but 
these states have all defeated woman's suffrage — Ohio 
twice, the last time by 183,000. Suffragists feel that it 
was the liquor question that did it, but the majority 
against suffrage was 120,000 more than the majority for 
liquor. 

Suffragists assert that many reforms and much of 
our protective legislation has been brought about by the 
devotion and self-sacrifice of suffragist workers, which is 
indeed true. But have we not all worked with equal de- 
votion and equal self-sacrifice? Woman's work in this 
land of ours has not been and cannot be, divided on a 
political idea. 

Election returns in November, 1914, show that the 
defeat of woman's suffrage at that time is in direct ratio 
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to the number of women in the population. Nevada has 
179 men to a hundred women; Ohio having 104 men to 
100 women. Where there was the largest percentage of 
women "votes for women" was most overwhelmingly de- 
feated. 

The expression is frequently heard, "Suffrage is com- 
ing, there is no doubt about it.'* The first Woman's 
Eights Convention in the United States was held in 1850, 
in Salem, Ohio, my native town, and still the town of 
my pilgrimage; my youth was spent under the advice 
of the women who organized that convention. I knew 
their aim and ideals. They were as far removed from 
the militant and political suffragist of today as the east 
from the west. Since 1850, the suffrage agitation has 
been persistent. The opposition has grown slowly and 
constantly in strength and definiteness. As far as we 
know it is the only cause where women are organized one 
against the other. 

In sixty-four years the membership of the suffrage 
organization has grown to 654,000, June 1914, but that 
is less than one-eighth of the adult women at work, and 
and less than one-sixth of the women who have franchise 
rights in the United States. It is only 2 . 7% of the women 
over twenty-one years of age. If the movement has ac- 
tually grown as much as the public has been led to be- 
lieve, why have ninety-seven adult women out of every 
100 failed to join suffrage associations? It was Josh 
Billings who said: "If does not make so much difference 
that people don't know more — the trouble is they know 
so much that isn't so." 

The National Anti-Suffrage Association was organ- 
ized three years ago, with six state associations. They 
now have twenty-six. Two states which defeated the 
amendment this year have never had state associations. 
A constitutional requirement is that all members be of 
voting ag'e, and juniors be listed as such, differing in this 
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from the suflErage constitution, which has no age exaction. 
The Anti-suffragist Association now has 150,000 members, 
an average of 50,000 women a year coming under the na- 
tional organization. 

Anti-suffragists feel keenly that this organization of 
women against one another may be a great detriment to 
the splendid work that they are doing in religious, phil- 
anthropic and ethical lines. Hence, they have not ap- 
proved the presentation of the suffrage propaganda in any 
organization which is dependent upon private subscription 
for its support. They deplore the exploiting of women^s 
clubs for political purposes, and feel the detriment of po- 
litical dissension to churches and schools, that was proved 
under the slavery question. Believing that the superla- 
tive obligation of women in a republic is to patriotism, 
as distinct from politics, they ask no organizations to ex- 
press preference in political opinions. The number of as- 
sociations and clubs identified with the suffrage move- 
ment would be an indication of wide popularity, if the 
large minority opposition in many of them were not 
known, or if they would stand over the affiliation, or if 
the number of women associating themselves directly with 
suffrage associations were greater. 

It would be an Utopian age indeed, if a "scrap of paper 
in a ballot box" could right the wrongs of any era. Surely 
people must "deal briefly with the problems of life^' to 
dream such dreams. "Women gain nothing," we are told, 
"by snatching at reform urged on by a cry of wrongs." 

Xietzsche said : "Through bad female cooks — ^through 
entire lack of reason in the kitchen — the development of 
mankhid has been longest retarded and most interfered 
with." 

Mr. Crothers feels, after meditations around the sub- 
ject, that women do not seem intellectually fit for public 
affairs. 
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There are others, such as James Bryce and Goldwin 
Smith, who treat the subject with broad reason, ableness 
and sane justice. The question with us is, shall wom- 
en vote — ^that women be required to enter political life, 
and also — ^how much of an issue is this matter, when only 
three out of every 100 adult women in the United States 
have joined suffrage associations. 

We live in a republic, for a republic. The practical 
working of the fifteenth amendment and the absence of 
homogeneity in our population through unlimited immi- 
gration have become a definite menace. Would the woman 
vote simplify it? 

It makes no difference how the woman^s suffrage 
issue is ^^padded round'^ with ethics and words, at last 
analysis and fundamentally it is in the TJ. S., because of 
the conditions of our republic, a political question. Let 
us, therefore, with "malice toward none and charity to 
all,'^ face the years that are to be, with the women of 
our beloved land yielding no title of their influence to 
the power of the ballot or the machinations of political 
organizations, so "none need be for party, all will be for 
state.'' 



THE DISADVANTAGES OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
By Mrs. Elbert L Carpenter 

Member Minneapolis Association Opposed to 
the Further Extension of Sufi&age to Women 



We women, opposed to the further extension of the 
suffrage, feel that it is not an engaging thing for women 
to be opposing women and trying to block the path that 
some of their sisters desire to enter. We quite see why 
the woman who says: "I donH wish to vote myself but 
I won't stand in the way of those who do/' feels that her 
view is much broader than that of the anti-suffragist. 
Then, why not try the experiment of equal suffrage, since 
some of the women want it so much? 

In the first place, this thing can't be an experiment. 
In a democracy the franchise can be enlarged, but is never 
cut down. We know that it was too hastily conferred on 
the freedmen after the war and that the South has suf- 
fered for it ever since. We are therefore facing a ques- 
tion of grave importance, that once settled in the affirm- 
ative is settled for good — or ill. 

Wow, how about the woman who doesn't intend to 
vote but won't stop the other women from doing so? Is 
her position tenable? Not in my opinion. If she is a 
good, intelligent and conscientious woman, I believe she 
will find that she has to vote too, for, among the women 
she isn't willing to stop, are not only her friends and 
the other good, intelligent and conscientious women she 
has in mind, but masses of foreign born women, even 
more illiterate then their men; masses of ignorant black 
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women of the South; masses of indifferent and corrupt 
women in our cities. When all these women may vote. 
I feel that every intelligent and conscientious woman 
must do so. 

Another consideration forces me to this conclusion. 
The last woman, whom I heard utter the sentiment I 
have quoted, happened to be a large taxpayer. Did she 
stop to think of how few women pay taxes? Did she 
realize that the proportion is much smaller among women 
than among men? Equal franchise will therefore in- 
crease the class of irresponsible voters who are a danger 
to democracy, because, paying no taxes themselves, they 
have little scruple in voting for ill-considered and ex- 
pensive legislation, such legislation as is already a dis- 
tinct factor in our high cost of living problem ? When nine 
non-tax paying women in every ten may vote, I hold 
that the tenth woman — the responsible woman, with 
much at stake — dare not evade the obligation. 

Then, again, we all expect that the radical element 
will vote. The feminist, the socialist, does vote wherever 
she can, and for Heaven knows what. Will not the con- 
servative woman find herself obliged either to express 
her own opinion at the polls or else suffer herself to be 
represented by the radical and extremist? 

I cannot see how a woman can dream of women ac- 
ceding to universal franchise and of herself escaping the 
consequences. I have noted that the advocates of equal 
suffrage in campaigning for their object are apt to say 
that no woman need vote unless she wishes. But as soon 
as a State enters the woman suffrage ranks, the leaders 
of all parties, and especially the women leaders, insist 
that every- woman is under obligation to cast a ballot. A 
man, who neglects his duty at the polls, is regarded not 
only as a shirk but as a menace to the State. Why should 
not a woman be so regarded, when she is once saddled 
with the same responsibility? For, to me, this equal 
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suffrage is a big responsibility. It is not a right attain- 
ed, but a new care and burden imposed. 

The greatest jurists of America have conceded no 
inherent right to the ballot. The ballot, in their view, is 
a matter of high public expediency. Every citizen, man 
or woman, has certain rights in a democracy: the right 
to every privilege and protection that the government af- 
fords. And we, in Minnesota — we women — have ja^st 
that. We now have all the protection that the law throws 
over its male citizens and some privileges that they lack. 

In a true democracy, there is, I hold, a right to rep- 
resentation on the pari; of all concerned. We women 
have this representation, for, in America, every commun- 
ity is represented and every class votes. It appears to me 
that every possible shade of opinion is represented by the 
ballots of the many classes of voting men. The heart of 
the matter lies in how one instinctively regards women. 
To my mind, women are not a class apari;; they are a 
pari of every class. Such a project as the Woman's Build- 
ing at the Chicago Worid's Fair represents one point of 
view, — that women are a class by themselves. The other 
view identifies woman with the family and the race. It 
accepts, as her achievement, complete pariicipation. It 
is good team work that makes possible the songs, the ser- 
mons, the inventions, the laws of the land — ^tiicse are the 
woman^s true boast. I did not thrill because it happened 
that one woman among some forty men was made re- 
cipient of an honorary degree at New Haven last Com- 
mencement Day but because women had so wrought with 
men as to make possible the high deeds there rewarded 
by that great University, — that ^'Alma Mater,'' whose 
proudest title is ^TTale, Mother of Men." 

Now, in democratic government, it is not the indi- 
vidual, but the ideas and ideals of all classes that are to 
be represented. - Therefore when I assert that women are 
now represented in our government I do not mean rep- 
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resented merely by the men of their own families — ^many 
households have no men folks — ^but represented by men of 
like minds and like interests, in every strata of Society, 
who desire and require precisely the same things from the 
government as women, similarly placed, would require. 

^Taxation without representation" was indeed ty- 
ranny in 1765, when our Colonies saw themselves threat- 
ened by a tax imposed from across the seas by a body in 
which their interests had no representation; a tax, more- 
over, that was to be spent across the seas. But we have 
no situation parallel to that today. Judge Cooley's defi- 
nition is authoritative: 

"The protection of the government being the consid- 
eration for which taxes are demanded, all parties, who 
receive, or are entitled to that protection, may be called 
upon to render the equivalent." 

The property of men and women is taxed alike and 
is afforded, in return, exactly the same protection from 
fire, thieves, riots, et cetera. Men and women derive the 
same benefits from the schools and ride upon the same 
roads, good or bad. But man, who casts the ballot, is 
taxed in his time for onerous jury duty, is liable to be 
drafted for service as a constable, and, in time of war, 
may be required to give his very life. Woman is exempt 
from these obligations because she serves the State in 
other capacities, and, likewise, she is exempt from the 
duty of voting. 

If I am right so far, and the franchise is not a privi- 
lege but a burden — a burden that all conscientious women 
would inevitably have to share — it tnay be asked, why, in 
spite of this "antis" like me shrink from it and seek to 
withhold it from our sisters. It is because it seems to 
us inexpedient, because it seems to us unfair and waste- 
ful, because it seems to us to confuse the equality of the 
sexes with identity of function, and thus rob life of 
much charm and the world of the most efficient service. 
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Years ago, in college, one of my chums was con- 
stantly quoting: 

"So many worlds, so much to do; 
So little done, such things to be/^ 

At the time, this was all a part of Life's good joke, 
but the words remained, just the same. And now, at 
middle age, when I hear of "the woman with empty 
hands,'' I truly marvel. It must be empty hearts and un- 
seeing eyes, for, with women of perception and insight, as 
I know them, the danger is not empty hands, but hands 
too full to hold fast. And, because this is true, my con- 
tention is that the world's great jobs should be divided 
between men and women, for the sake of eflPiciency, and 
that this should be done in the spirit of comradeship. 

When you consider the world's work in its entirety 
you perceive, first, that one great part of it, the bearing 
and rearing of the children, must be done by the women. 
Another duty is that of home-making, a field in which 
men seem utterly at a loss. Is it just or expedient to as- 
sert that women must fulfill these duties and must, be- 
sides undertake to meet the economic and political obli- 
gations of men? I believe that a woman can do, and in 
isolated instances has done, every kind of work that a 
man can do; all honor to her when this is necessary. But, 
is it not a silly waste to insist upon carrying double bur- 
dens, when Nature has handicapped us physically for 
blessed ends that no man can achieve ? Also, although ex- 
ceptional women, exceptionally placed, have duplicated 
man's activities very nobly, such cases are never typical. 
I do not forget that there are some four million women en- 
gaged in industries outside their own homes, but so few of 
them are permanently there, since they leave a marriage, 
that the typical American woman is always the wife and 
mother. Women are responsible for the child and the home 
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and are bearing more than half the burden of the 
churches and of philanthropies, while men, in turn, trans- 
act the world^s business, wage its wars and run the gov- 
ernmental machinery. Isn^t this, broadly speaking, a fair 
division of labor? It seems to me to follow the dictates 
of Nature, and to be based on no notion of superiority or 
inferiority, but solely upon the highest expediency and 
upon what the scientists call "specialization/^ The home 
is the core of it all, as it is the core of civilization. The 
woman works for the home inside : the man works for the 
home outside. It is all one. Why, then, have a new 
alignment of tasks and responsibilities, especially since 
the proposed arrangement is not an equalizing of burdens 
between the sexes, since men cannot assume women's 
functions ? 

A suffragist recently asked an "anti," "What is your 
strongest argument against suffrage ?'' The reply was, 
"Simply that we do not need it." For my part, I cannot 
see the need. The need that I do see is for both to do 
the same old tasks better. As the old divine said, "It 
isn't the deed done, but the manner of the doing.'' 

Some women concentrate their attention solely on 
the short-comings of the men. Such women deplore graft 
in politics, the law's delay, the prevalence of social evils; 
and they believe that women would bear public and polit- 
ical responsibility more successfully. They dream and 
promise great things. I, for one, envy them their gallant 
assurance, but their contention has not yet been proved 
in any State where women have the ballot. 

Careful comparison of recent legislation, state by 
state, reveals that all states are making progress and some 
are, perhaps, making blunders; but man suffrage states, 
like Massachusetts in the East, and Wisconsin in the West, 
still lead all the rest in regard to humanitarian legisla- 
tion. Statistics have such chameleon qualities, that one 
hesitates to handle them ; but, ^^shying'^ around them, it 
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is perfectly evident that women have not eliminated the 
evils of Mormonism in Utah, have not given Colorado a 
panacea for her labor troubles, or hastened statewide pro- 
hibition, or brought the political millennium a day near- 
er, anywhere. 

If the ballot were woman's weapon, could Senator 
Dubois say what is quoted in a recent church magazine 
under the title: 

Shall Utah Womanhood he Protected^ 

"It is apparent to all close observers that the Mor- 
mon Church does not intend to give up polygamy. It is 
plain, on the contrary, that they intend to establish it 
more firmly and that they will openly proclaim it again 
as a divine institution as soon as they think they are in a 
position to do so. Their every endeavor is to strengthen 
their position by extending their political control. They 
are all-powerful in Utah and control all the political of- 
fices, including Senators and members of Congress. They 
are so strong in Idaho that no one can be elected to the 
Senate or House without their consent. This is equally 
true in Wyoming and Arizona. They have become a large 
balance of power in Oregon and in Nevada, and are gain- 
ing substantial footholds in Washington, New Mexico, 
Colorado and Montana.^' 

But, fortunately, it is also manifestly true that there is 
a gradual upward trend of legislation, notably so in the 
case of temperance reform, and it is true that women have 
been, and are a great factor in it, not so much by their 
votes, if I am right, as by their patient and persistent in- 
fluence. I know that this is a moot point: whether such 
influence is indirect (unworthily indirect, as some of 
my friends seem to feel), or whether, as we believe, in- 
telligent influence is the most direct, vital and valuable 
of forces. 
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In reading a quantity of suflErage campaign litera- 
ture recently, I was interested to note a recurring phrase 
relative to certain legislation — ^that although passed prior 
to woman suflErage, the influence of women had had much 
to do in securing it. That is quite my own contention, 
that, in the long run, there is nothing so potent as in- 
fluence. 

Miss Anna Eochester, Publication Secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee, wrote me, on Septem- 
ber 23, 1914, a letter in which, after analyzing the Child 
Labor Laws in a number of states, she says: "The Com- 
mittee has never been able to flnd any direct relation be- 
tween suffrage and non-suflPrage and good or poor Child 
Labor Laws. The chaotic lack of uniformity is not so 
much an argument for or against suflErage, as it is an 
argument for a National Child Labor Law, and we be- 
lieve that women can help to secure such a law, what- 
ever their views about suflErage." This is my own convic- 
tion exactly. 

Just what is this woman's influence of which I 
speak? It is precisely what we choose to have it. Public 
opinion is the one great power behind the political throne 
in America. Public opinion will reflect the opinion of 
women in proportion as women are alert, intelligent and 
ardent for the public good. Public opinion will reflect 
the opinion of women in the same proportion as women 
have opinit)ns, and facts upon which to base them. But 
what is the use of being ardent and intelligent and alert, 
some of my friends ask me, if all you get is indirect in- 
fluence, if you can't "register your own opinion by a 
ballot?" As I have shown, if I am to register my own 
opinion by a ballot, so may every ignorant, indiflEerent or 
corrupt woman in the community. Her vote oflEsets my 
own, but the influence of ignorant, indiflEerent and cor- 
rupt women is worth nothing on that mass of public opin- 
ion that controls aflEairs in America. There I have her, 
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eo long as neither of us can vote. Not only in my own 
home, and in my own circle, may I help mould the public 
mind, but I may make my influence felt, quite actively 
and concretely, provided that I really have ideas and in- 
formation. 

Have you read Albion Fellows Bacon's serial in the 
^^ Survey,'' called "Beauty For Ashes?" It is the simple 
narrative of how one little, sheltered, happy woman wan- 
dered into what we call "Friendly visiting" among the 
poor; she began, as we all begin, with the rather vague 
impulse to relieve suffering, and gradually, came to have 
a passion for preventing misery as well as for alleviating 
it. The great housing problem seized her pity aiid imag- 
ination, until she finally looked upon it as the funda- 
mental thing for which she hoped and strove. She studied 
and informed herself, until she became an authority on 
housing laws and finally got a bill before the Indiana leg- 
islature, whereupon she devoted herself to enlisting sym- 
pathy from every quarter, fighting a gallant fight for 
weary days and days, only to encounter defeat. However, 
she refused to be dismayed, but again set herself to the 
task of winning her public. She renewed the struggle 
in the legislature and persisted, gaining the support of 
the better men of every party and of all good women 
throughout the state; and, finally, after many hom^ick, 
soul trying weeks, this frail little mother of the Indiana 
Good Housing Bill won her great fight, through sheer 
weight of patience, intelligence, courage and utter self- 
sacrifice. 

As to methods — ^listen to what she herself says: 

"No one could tempt me to partisanship. I had only 
one answer to those who said ^ait until the Progressives 
are in power and we will pass a tenement law; wait until 
the Socialists are in power and we will pass a tenement 
la.*; wait until the Suffragists are in power and we will 
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pass a tenement law/ It was, *I can't wait; we shall get 
our law first/ " 

She says that the most poignant joy that she- had 
from her long, distasteful battle in the legislature was 
in seeing the best men of all the political parties assem- 
bled to congratulate her on the night that her bill had 
passed, all glowing with the sense of having, for once, 
fought shoulder to shoulder for a righteous cause. 

Mrs. Bacon is in precise agreement with England's 
great pioneer in Housing Reform, Octavia Hill, that quiet 
miracle worker of London, who said: "Political power 
would militate against usefulness in the large field of 
public work in which so many are now doing noble and 
helpful service. This service is far more valuable than any 
voting power could possibly be. Let the woman be set on 
.finding her duties, not her rights — there is enough of strug- 
gle for place and power — enough of watching what is pop- 
ular and will obtain votes — enough of efforts to secure 
majorities — if woman would temper this wild struggle, 
let her seek to do her work steadily and earnestly.'' 

We have no more precious social asset than tEs non- 
partisan power. I cannot see myself lobbying in any legis- 
lature as a Eepublican, Democrat or Progressive; but as 
a non-partisan, pleading from a knowledge of facts for a 
humanitarian measure, the shyest of us might arm our 
souls and confront any legislative committee. 

When is a women's club most likely to be effective 
in civic uplift, as an aroused and absolutely united body, 
or as a body divided by partisanship, with political pat- 
ronage to consider and political bargains to make? If 
once granted the ballot, I do not see how women can es- 
cape the necessities of party aflfiliation. They must join 
the ranks of the Republicans, the Democrats, or the Pro- 
gressives. In the Chicago election of November, 1914, wr 
find party alignment for appellate clerk as follows: 
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Democrat: 44 per cent men; 43 per cent women. 
Republican: 40 per cent men; 39 per cent women. 
Progressive: 16 per cent men; 18 per cent women. 

Once divided in this way, what will women effect 
but to further complicate the working of the government- 
al machinery? 

The question that is to be answered is concerning 
the best investment of women's powers. In Minnesota 
today there are not many good wives, good mothers, good 
home-makers, good church members and good charity 
workers who have time to spare for other tasks. If we 
had, I would propose that they first devote their talents 
for combination, enlightenment and public welfare, to the 
solution of the problem of domestic service. It is now in 
a chaotic condition. It is the one industry that I know of in 
which the demand always exceeds supply and in which 
there is no standardization as to either services or wages. 
It underlies all home comfort and the very well-being of 
the State, and it is by no means a man's problem. A 
large proportion of the working girls of Minnesota, for 
example, are not in factories or shops, but are working 
right in our own homes. Their welfare and the whole 
dignity of their work already lies in our hands. Here is 
a very pretty working girl problem ready-made. 

And, when that big question has been fairly well an- 
swered and all its complicated aspects are so adjusted that 
the country rejoices in domestic peace, I would suggest 
another field for woman's intelligent activity; the whole 
field of spending — of shopping — of fashions — ^with the 
many moral considerations that are involved. We, in 
our relation to the shops and the saleswomen, come upon 
another working girl problem without going in quest of 
it. The dealers endeavor to please us, and if the fairest 
conditions to employees are dear to us, they will be at- 
tained. A large field for thought is suggested by the ob- 
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ligations of the customer, for we women are the purchas- 
ing agents of the country. Mrs. Julian Heath stated be- 
fore the Housewives^ League at the last Minnesota State 
Pair, that women spend over 90 per cent of all the money 
expended in the United States annually. Thaf s a big 
field for effort. How reasonable, how considerate, or how 
wise are we in this capacity? What have we to say for 
the shifting and the too often vulgar fashions, for the 
shoddiness and adulteration of material, for the addition- 
al cost of commodities involved in the conditions that we 
impose? Is this record so good that we feel our hands 
are free to try to meddle with the government? 

"So many worlds, so much to do; 
So little done, such things to be.^' 

We all want the world's work to be better done. The 
Suffragists and Anti-Suffragists are alike in being willing 
to invest ourselves in the doing, but the women, that I 
represent this evening, fear two horns of the dilemma in- 
volved in universal franchise. They fear that it may im- 
pose the burden of an inapt and indifferent mass of vot- 
ers upon our much tried Eepublic, and that it must im- 
pose the burden of new obligations upon the conservative 
women of the country — ^women who feel that many of 
their natural duties and inevitable obligations are already 
too much for their over-taxed hands! That is why we 
gird ourselves to sustain the difficult negative position. 

We are possessed pf no national panacea. Our meth- 
od is not novel and is as slow as character building. It is 
based on the racial instinct to divide the labor of life be- 
tween men and women, who shall specialize, along differ- 
ent lines, as comrades with common interests, though 
with diverse tasks. 

If women are better than men — a statement I some- 
times hear and always question — though of course each 
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sex has its own strength and its own weaknesses — ^but if, 
in a fair analysis, we women are just as good as men, which 
I believe with all my heart, it must be that our peculiar 
share in the world's work, so far, has made us so. Lef s 
be perfectly sure that we are bettering our good job be- 
fore we change it! 
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CHAPTER 324— H. F. NO. 907. 

AN ACT CREATING AND ESTABLISHING A 
STATE REFORMATORY FOR WOMEN, AUTH- 
ORIZING THE STATE BOARD OF CONTROL 
TO SELECT AND ACQUIRE FOR THE STATE 
A SUITABLE TRACT OF LAND TO BE USED 
AS A SITE FOR THE PURPOSE, APPROPRI- 
ATING MONEY THEREFOR, AND DIRECT- 
ING SAID BOARD OF CONTROL TO PREPARE 
PLANS AND ESTIMATES FOR THE NECES- 
SARY BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS, 
FOR SUBMISSION TO THE LEGISLATURE 
OF 1917. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. There is hereby created and establish- 
ed a separate institution for the care, training and educa- 
tion of women, to be known as the State Reformatory for 
Women. Any woman over the age of eighteen (18) years 
convicted by any court or magistrate of petty larceny, of 
vagrancy, habitual drunkenness, of being a common pros- 
titute or frequenting disorderly houses or houses of pros- 
titution, or any woman over the age of eighteen (18) 
years convicted of a felony, may be sentenced and com- 
mitted to the State Reformatory for Women, which sen- 
tence shall be without limit as to time. The commitment 
and accompanying papers shall be the same as upon a 
sentence to the state reformatory for males. Such im- 
prisonment shall not exceed the maximum term and may 
be terminated by the Board of Parole at any time after 
the expiration of the minimum term provided by law for 
the crime. 
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Sec. 2. As soon as practicable after the passage of 
this act, the Board of Control of this State shall invite in 
such form or manner as its members may deem best, pro- 
posals for a site for said State reformatory for women 
hereby created and established of not less than one hun- 
dred and sixty (160) acres, situated in any County in this 
State, and in selecting such site said Board of Control 
shall consider, among other things, the healthf ulness of the 
location, the character and quality of the soil, the facilities 
for drainage, the quality of the water supply, the market 
value of the site offered, and its convenience to railroad 
transportation and to the needs of the State. 

Sec. 3. When said Board of Control or a majority 
of its members has selected the site, in the way and man- 
ner provided in the preceding section hereof, said Board of 
Control shall, without unnecessary delay, proceed to ac- 
quire an unencumbered title in fee simple thereto, in the 
name of this state, either by a gift or by grant or purchase, 
and if by grant or purchase shall pay therefor such sum 
as said Board of Control shall deem to be the reasonable 
market value thereof, which payment shall be made out 
of the money hereinafter appropriated, upon the execution 
atid delivery of a deed therefor vesting in the state the 
title of said land in fee simple; but if no site is proposed 
or offered which meets with the approval of the said Board 
of Control (or a majority of its members), or if such a 
site is offered and agreed upon, but said Board of Control 
is unable to purchase the same at what said Board of Con- 
trol deems to be its reasonable market value, then the 
said Board of Control shall forthwith invite further and 
additional proposals and shall so continue until a sale has 
been proposed and offered which meets with the approval 
of the said Board of Control (or a majority of its mem- 
bers), and which can be purchased at what said Board of 
Control deems to be its reasonable market value, or less. 
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Sec. 4. When a site for said State Reformatory has 
been acquired by the state, it shall be the duty of the Board 
of Control of this state to cause to be prepared plans for 
and estimates of the cost of the necessary buildings and 
improvements for same, and it shall submit such plans 
and estimates to the Legislature of 1917, with its recom- 
mendations thereon. The plans and estimates shall be 
based on what is known as the "cottage plan,^^ in order 
that the inmates of said Eeformatory may be properly 
classified and grouped and their occupation and training 
diversified. 

Sec. 5. The financial control and general supervi- 
sion of said State Eeformatory for Women hereby created 
and established, shall be and hereby is vested in the Board 
of Control of this state as now provided by law in respect 
to other state institutions; and said Board of Control is 
hereby vested with power and authority to appoint a su- 
perintendent and such other officers and employes as said 
Board of Control may deem necessary and proper for the 
due administration of the afifairs of said Eeformatory for 
Women, and may prescribe their duties, and may fix their 
compensation; and said Board of Control is also hereby 
vested with power and authority to make and establish 
such rules and regulations for the government and man- 
agement of said Reformatory for Women, and for the edu- 
cation, employment and training, discipline and safekeep- 
ing of the inmates thereof as may be deemed by it to be 
expedient and proper ; provided, that all the officers of said 
Reformatory shall be women. 

Sec. 6. The advisory Board of five women hereto- 
fore known as the "Board of Women Visitors of the ^Min- 
nesota Home School for Girls,^* which Board shall here- 
after be known as the *^oard of Women Visitors,^^ shall 
advise with the said Board of Control with reference to 
the architecture and the arrangement of the buildings 
erected under the provisions of this act; to visit said re- 
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fonnatory at or about the time the buildings therefor are 
completed, and report to and advise with said Board of 
Control as to the style and character of the furnishings 
thereof, and fixtures to be placed therein, and upon such 
other matters as the said Board of Control may deem 
necessary. 

Sec. 7. It is hereby made the duty of said Board of 
Visitors to visit said Eeformatory at least twice in each 
year, at such time as the members of said Board may 
deem best; to carefully inspect the buildings at each 
visit, and carefully examine into the condition thereof — 
sanitary and otherwise; to inquire into the treatment 
and condition of the women therein; and for this pur- 
pose may examine any or either of said women separate 
and apart from any of the officers of the said Eeforma- 
tory; and as soon as may be, after each visit, to report, 
in writing, to the Board of Control, making in connec- 
tion therewith such recommendations as to said Board of 
Visitors shall seem meet and proper, in order to promote 
and conserve the best interests of the said reformatory 
and the inmates thereof. 

Sec. 8. The members of the said Board of Visitors 
shall serve without compensation, excepting that they 
shall receive and be paid their expenses necessarily in- 
curred in the performance of their said duties, their said 
expenses to be audited by the said Board of Control and 
paid out of any appropriation made for such state insti- 
tutions and debited to the account thereof. 

Sec. 9. For the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this act the sum of thirty thousand (30,000) dol- 
lars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the state treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 10. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 24, 1915. 
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